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gees AIH OF. DEMOCRACY: 
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E must distinguish between the three main sources 
from which the challenge to democracy has come 
since the last war. It started in Russia, spread to 
Italy, and came to its climax in Germany. Bolshevism, in so 
far as it professes to seek the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number by liberating the proletariat from its 
capitalist oppressors, had a democratic flavour which attracted 
large numbers of workers and left-wing politicians in other 
countries. Many of these gradually came to realise that its 
authors had perpetuated the methods of the Tsarist tyranny 
in which they had been born and bred, and added to them the 
disregard of human life and suffering which the international: 
revolutionary thinks to be justified by the greatness of his 
design for the whole human race. Marx, the prophet of the 
movement, propounded a doctrine which the intellectuals of the 
movement turned into an intricate and extremely controversial 
theology, and its politicians into revolutionary battle-cries. 
The Italian Fascist development made no appeal to intel- 
lectuals. It was little more than old-fashioned Chauvinism 
expounded by an adventurous politician whose doctrine, so 
far as he had any, was a mere denunciation of liberty and 
democracy as “ rotting corpses.” Its methods combined 
opera-bouffe with assassination and violence ; castor oil, the 
dagger and the pistol became the officially approved weapons 
of Fascist partisans against political opponents. Mussolini, it 
is fair to add, had some serious ideas, and he undoubtedly 
benefited the country by draining marshes, constructing new 
roads and power plants, by clearing beggars off the streets, 
and making trains run punctually. Visitors to Italy who saw 
only the outside of the platter reported that the country was 
greatly improved. Carefully organised demonstrations left 
on them the impression that vast numbers of young men were 
enthusiastically behind the movement. This was not untrue, 
Mussolini’s strength lay in his appeal to the young, whom he 
carried with him on a high tide of romantic Imperialism, 
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He also had vague ideas of a new kind of “ corporative State.” 
These somewhat masked his dictatorship, but they helped him 
to conjure money out of the pockets of the well-to-do, and 
provide his movement with apparently inexhaustible funds. 

Visitors to Italy returned saying there was “ something in 
it.” That also was the opinion of Hitler, who in due time 
brought the new anarchy to its climax. Borrowing from both 
Russia and Italy, he and his group turned it into a system, 
and finally a religion for the German people. The ground had 
been prepared for him by a succession of philosophers and 
theorists beginning with Hegel, who had proclaimed the State 
to be “ the divine idea as it existed on earth,” and had said 
that “the litany of the private virtues—modesty, humility, 
philanthropy and forbearance—must not be raised against it,” 
or against the “ world-historic men” who were its instru- 
ments. Propounded in general terms, this doctrine might 
apply to all States, but the successors of Hegel—the Treitz- 
schkes, Bernhardis, and finally Hitler—made it a doctrine 
for the German people in virtue of their supposed superiority 
to all other peoples. Thus conceived, the German Volk—an 
untranslatable word which includes all Germans everywhere 
—had a right, and if a right, a duty to dominate non-Germans 
and, in pursuance of this object, to adopt whatever means it 
thought necessary. Internally, the individual German has no 
rights against the German State ; externally, the other States 
have no rights against this superior State. It is entitled to 
trample down their boundaries in order to procure “ living 
room” for itself, to transport their populations from one 
region to another according to its own convenience, to order 
their life and labour in the manner most profitable to itself, 
to practise all terrorism and ruthlessness that may be necessary 
to subdue them. 

This is not an over-statement. It is all written down either 
in Hitler’s book or in the pseudo-legalistic official literature 
which expounds the Naziconstitution.* In this Hitler occupies 
the position assigned by Hegel to “ world-historic men.” He 
is the incarnation and interpreter of the German soul. He 
stands above law, municipal or international. His power is 
exclusive, original, universal, irresistible, independent, in- 
alienable and unrestricted. He speaks, and his people obey. 


* For a convenient summary of this legalised anarchy, see Hitber’s Verfasswng and 
other books which may be found in the London Library. 
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He declares the Jew to be the enemy ; they go out into the 
streets and torture, rob and kill Jews. 

Hegel had said that the State, being “ the divine idea on 
earth,” has a religion inherent in it and appropriate to it. 
There was nothing in the Hitlerian State which had any 
recognisable resemblance to what had hitherto been regarded 
as religion, but the Nazis saw the need of filling the gap and 
invented a new religion to suit their ideas. This appears to be 
what theologians call a “ syncretism,” a blend of primitive 
German mythology with selections from the scriptures to the 
exclusion of all that is commonly supposed to be character- 
istic Christian doctrine, all that enjoins love, mercy and 
brotherhood in the human family. As its coping-stone it 
requires the deification of the ‘‘ world-historic man,” and its 
votaries tend more and more to speak of Hitler as filling the 
place of Jesus in Christian theology.* We shall not be far 
from the mark if we say that to immense numbers of them he 
appeals like Mahomet proclaiming a holy war—holy in the 
sense that it corresponds to the “ divine nature of things ” 
and the predestined duty of the German State. 


II 


What have the democracies to set against this fanaticism ? 
Where shall they find the moral dynamic necessary to counter 
it? The audacity of the attack took them by surprise. They 
watched with incredulity the challenge to what they sup- 
posed to be unchallengeable. Nazism, they said, could only be 
the fancy of a crank, and the serious German people would 
dispose of it so soon as they discovered what it meant and . 
where it was taking them. To reason with it, expose its 
fallacies and crudities, but not to give it more importance 
than it was worth, was said to be the right course. This 
sounded good sense, but the German people did not dispose 
of Hitler, and within a few months the democracies found 
themselves on the defensive against an onrush of political 
dervishes armed not with spears but with bombs, tanks, and 
the complete equipment of modern mechanical war. : 

It was only at this stage that they began to consider their 

* “Can we imagine a Germany without a Fuehrer? When his name is sounded, 


history is swallowed up, for he has gathered all German history to himself., He is the 
soul of Germany made flesh.” —Vélkische Beobachter, February 25th, 1941. 
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own doctrine. They had taken for granted, as the air they 
breathed or the bread they ate, the liberty without which, as 
Rousseau said, man loses his rights as a human being. The 
horrifying realities of the tyranny which followed its extinc- 
tion were a sudden and sharp reminder that it was no mere 
negative background to the normal life, but something of 
positive and intrinsic value which had been fought and won 
by fierce struggles in the past, and had now to be defended 
against a dangerous assault. But if tyranny has become a 
religion, democracy, too, must have a faith which inspires at 
least equal zeal. What then is the faith of the democracies as 
they join battle with the dictatorships ? 

There are, I think, four principal affirmations in this faith : 


1. That the State is made for man, not man for the State. 

2. That every civilised State must respect the liberty of its 
citizens as a condition necessary to the development of their 
faculties, their enjoyment of happiness, and their acceptance 
of its authority within its proper limits. 

3. That law is not what is convenient to the State or pro- 
motes its power, but what does justice between man and 
man, defends right against wrong in the dealings of indi- 
viduals with one another, and protects all against arbitrary 
acts of tyranny. 

4. That human beings are capable of improvement both in 
their lives and character and in their collective action as 
members of society. A belief in progress is, therefore, one of 
the mainsprings of democratic action. The democrat believes 
in progress and its realisation by political action. 


Modern political thought is sceptical about the certainty 
with which the fathers of the American Constitution declared 
it to be “ self-evident ” truth that men are “ born equal and 
free,” and is very much aware of the difficulty of reconciling 
liberty and equality. But these four propositions are in the 
main what the democracies affirm and what the dictators 
deny. This is not to claim all the virtues for the democracies 
as they are to-day. The practice of the democracies often 
falls below their professions, and that of the autocracies some- 
times rises above theirs ; but the faith is what we are fighting 
for, and if we failed to defend it democratic government would 
perish from the earth. 


I am far from saying that this statement is exhaustive, and 
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it is of course not a programme of practical politics, but it 
covers a large part of the field. The converse of a belief in 
progress is an awareness of existing imperfections. Demo- 
cratic man is under no illusions in this matter. But it is part 
of his faith that progress and liberty go hand in hand, and 
that the free expression of grievances and open debate between 
classes and nations is the surest way of advance. To spread 
these ideas to the whole world is, he believes, the way to 
international peace. 

While considering this statement, I happened to read an 
essay by a Christian divine which cuts at the roots of a con- 
siderable part of it.* Dr. Inge, the author of the essay, will 
make no terms with the belief in progress. It annoys and 
exasperates him. He regards it as “a queer superstition, far 
more baseless than any religious dogma.” He says it can be 
“definitely disproved” as “both metaphysically, self-con- 
tradictory and scientifically impossible.” 

Some part of this seems to be a hasty reaction from the 
over-confident belief of nineteenth-century leaders of opinion, 
including, it must be said, many famous men of science, that 
progress would continue on the comparatively unbroken 
course that it seemed to have followed during a large part of 
that century. Coming later on the scene, I have seldom heard 
the doctrine expressed in these terms. On the contrary, the 
stress has been laid on the zig-zag course which progress seems 
to have followed in history and on the possibility of heavy 
relapses in the future as in the past. It was part of the teach- 
ing with which I am familiar that holding to the belief in the 
ultimate rightness of the general direction of human affairs 
had been and might be again our salvation in these periods of 
reaction. I believe this to be a fundamental part of the 
democratic doctrine. 

A pessimist who has no belief in either Providence or human 
nature may, of course, regard this as pure fancy or “ wishful 
thinking,” but it puzzles me that it should be so repugnant to 
a Christian writer and teacher, who is evidently a deeply 
religious man. After all, it corresponds to the great Christian 
exhortation, “‘ Be ye, therefore, perfect, as your Father in 
Heaven is perfect ”—and to the conception of human nature 
which it implies. If Dr. Inge thinks it to be an illusion which 
a sense of duty requires him to dispel, one might expect him 

* The Fall of the Idols. By William Ralph Inge, formerly Dean of St. Paul’s. Chap. i. 
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to speak mercifully of it, to speak more in sorrow than in 
anger. For at least it implies a beneficent power—by what- 
ever name we may call it—which plays its part in human 
affairs. Faith in progress has even been called “ the shadow of 
God in the world,” and if the language of religion is permitted 
in this association, I cannot think these words to be inappro- 
priate. 

Let us therefore boldly affirm that, so far from the idea of 
progress being unscientific and irrational, the denial of it 
comes nearer to deserving these epithets. The history of 
civilisation extends backwards only about seven thousand 
years, and to generalise from this relatively short period to 
the zons in which astronomers believe that the earth will 
remain habitable, is to plunge into the unknowable. Let it 
be admitted that there can in this sense be no certainties. 
Whether we are agnostics or Christians, there is a point at 
which we all have to recognise that knowledge ends and faith 
begins. This faith may be in God or in a beneficent “ Un- 
knowable,” but it is still faith. But if we speak of what we 
know, there is nothing in our human experience which requires 
or justifies the rejection of this faith. On the contrary the 
omens, so far as they go, are favourable. Unless with all its 
imperfections, life as it now is, is in some intelligible sense 
better than the life of primitive man as we now know it to 
have been, the words “‘ better ” and ‘‘ worse ”’ have no mean- 
ing. The fact that savagery survives and can be resuscitated 
among men supposed to be civilised, does not justify us in 
ignoring all that human ingenuity has added to the con- 
veniences and amenities of life, or science achieved in the 
conquest of nature, or imagination created in art and litera- 
ture, or thinking contributed to the enlargement of men’s 
minds and the awakening of their conscience. So far as we are 
justified in arguing from the past to the future, it is a rational 
inference that the process which has carried us thus far will 
continue. 


III 


We are now on the meeting-ground of religion and politics. 
Democracy is in line with all that part of Christian teaching 
which the Nazi deliberately rejects. It believes in the worth 
of the individual man and in the gospel precepts of mercy, 
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forbearance and brotherly love. The Pope, while seeking to 
be impartial, yet issues statements of Christian doctrine in 
secular affairs which the free nations recognise as part of their 
creed. No Christian bishop, priest or pastor of any church or 
denomination can give his blessing to Hitler without denying 
his own faith. The Pope speaks the language of the Christian 
Fathers, of St. Augustine, and St. Thomas Aquinas—St. 
Augustine who insists that the earthly city must keep touch 
with the heavenly, and justice be done on earth as in heaven 
(““ Take away justice and what are the kingdoms of the earth 
but great bands of robbers ? ”); St. Thomas who teaches that 
all governments are subservient to the divine purpose whereby 
God rules the world for the good of His creatures, and 
denounces the tyrant who substitutes his purpose for God’s 
purpose. . 

The secular politicians use different language but their 
meaning is the same. Burke fulminates against the upstart 
who “ without any restraint from a sense of his own weakness 
and subordinate rank in the long scheme of things would 
destroy all that the opinion of all ages has agreed to regard as 
excellent and venerable.” Who is this presumptuous person 
but Hitler delivering his totalitarian blows over the whole 
field of religion and politics, faith and morals? Other con- 
querors and conspirators against world peace have shown a 
cynical disregard of the rules of good conduct, whether 
Christian or humanitarian, while paying them the homage of 
lip-service, but none have deliberately presented their oppo- 
sites as a systematised “‘ new order ”’ for the world. 

In taking up this challenge the democracies must not be 
ashamed to avow themselves conservative. They are fighting 
to preserve “ all that the opinion of all the ages has agreed to 
regard as excellent.” If they lost their battle, the whole fund 
of human experience, religious or moral, on which mankind 
has based what it regards as civilisation, would, for this genera- 
tion at all events, have been blotted out. It would be an under- 
statement to say that we should have gone back to the 
Middle Ages. The Middle Ages at least affirmed what Hitler 
denies. We should have gone back to Babylonian and Persian 
tyrannies—of which indeed we already have horrifying 
examples in Poland, Holland and France to-day. 

In the end it is, I suppose, our opinion of human nature 
which determines our views on this matter. If we turn to 
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Hitler’s book we find it drenched with a contempt of human 
nature. Man is to him an aimless, drifting, boundlessly 
credulous creature who, being without a mind or will of his 
own, can be driven like cattle, or moulded like wax by those 
who have appointed themselves to rule him and use him. His 
intelligence is of such a low order that instead of being 
encouraged to use his brains he must be taught to “ think with 
his blood,” i.e. to yield, like the animals, to his instincts and 
appetites. Such is Hitler’s picture of the component indi- 
viduals of the race which he proclaims to be the greatest on 
earth and superior to all others. Being what they were, they 
have had to be fed with “ big lies ” and carried along with an 
unceasing clatter of loud-speaking and savage war-cries. The 
wheel thus comes full circle and the leader who despises the 
people becomes the supreme demagogue. In his world there is 
naturally no room for visionary ideas about the betterment 
of the human race, or even for the idea that man has a soul. 

It is, therefore, no accident that we search in vain through 
the arid waste of Nazi literature for humane or generous 
thoughts about mankind and the way it should be governed. 
Those who hold the Nazi doctrine cannot be expected to 
understand what the free nations have in their minds when 
they speak of good government, why they should look for 
honesty, truthfulness and incorruptibility in their rulers, why 
they should think suasion and argument the better way than 
terrorism and persecution. All this is foolishness to the Nazi. 
We on our side are well aware that we often fall short of our 
ideals, and that we have a long road to travel before we 
can make them prevail; but our immediate task is to keep 
them alive and we cannot shirk it. 


Ly, 


As a last word, I would call Dr. Inge himself as a witness. 
For in one of those illuminating epigrams—fortunately of 
frequent occurrence—with which he breaks out of the 
encircling gloom of his more despondent thoughts, he gives 
me the definition I have been seeking. “ Faith,” he says, “is 
the resolution to stand or fall by the noblest hypotheses. The 
earnest endeavour to purify the character sets free the highest 
activity of the soul.” When, then, should we not stand or 
fall by the noble hypothesis that human society is destined 
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to good ends, and that we have our part to play in fulfilling 
this destiny ? Why should we doubt that this belief will set 
free the highest activities in the life of the nation as in the life 
of the individual ? The deepest of our quarrels with Nazism is 
that it quenches these high activities equally in the individual 
and in the nation. It is true that we cannot dress up our 
doctrine in the gaudy trappings with which our opponents 
conceal the realities of theirs, nor can we express it in the 
ordinary terms of political warfare. The wickedness we are 
fighting is inward and spiritual as well as openly destructive. 
But it is made visible and concrete in the picture daily pre- 
sented to us of Europe under the German “ new order.” 
There under our eyes we can see the results of its systematic 
nihilism—the dehumanising of men and women which results 
when they are robbed of their liberty, the cruel persecution 
which is let loose when the dictator and his secret police come 
on the scene, the plunder of individuals and whole nations 
which sets in when law is repudiated, the extinction of all that 
makes life worth living when submission to a conqueror takes 
the place of the “ activity of the soul.” Watching this is to 
get a new sense of the positive and intrinsic value of the cause 
which is committed to our keeping, and of our duty to sustain 


it at all cost and sacrifice. 
J. A. SPENDER. 


ABYSSINIA REDIVIVA. 


T a time when sovereign states disappear overnight 
into the brief darkness of the Nazi tyranny, it is 
encouraging to turn to a country whose chains have 

been broken and which stands ready to claim its freedom. In 
recent months we have been progressively cheered by the 
return of the Emperor Haile Selassie, the rallying of the 
tribesmen to him, and the organisation of Italian native 
troops to fight against the Fascist power. When, at the 
beginning of April, the Abyssinian flag was unfurled once 
more over the Emperor’s palace at Addis Ababa, and the 
liberated Ethiopians saluted it with tears of joyful triumph, 
one shared their emotion and felt how glorious was the 
freedom of the crushed state, now to be set up again. We 
were proud too of the part which our own country played, 
the extraordinary achievement of General Wavell and General 
Cunningham and their armies, the almost incredible speed 
with which they reached and conquered the capital, and the 
superb efficiency of the whole campaign. War diplomacy 
added its contribution in the shape of the Foreign Secretary’s 
statement that we hoped for the complete restoration of the 
Abyssinian Empire and were prepared to aid Haile Selassie 
with advisory staff. It is now our duty to carry out this 
promise in the face of all the difficulties which may arise. 

_ Difficulties there are bound to be. At present we are in 
control of a country in which the old machinery of govern- 
ment has suddenly vanished without anything being as yet 
put in its place; where the normal disorder has been in- 
creased by feuds between the chiefs who supported and those 
who opposed the Italian invader. Our duty is plain: we 
must help the Emperor, the Abyssinian population, the many 
subject peoples over which they have been paramount in the 
Empire of Ethiopia, and, in particular, the serfs and the 
slaves who are numbered by millions. The Emperor will need 
advisers in many departments, especially on finance, recon- 
struction and slavery questions; we must lend officers to 
organise an efficient gendarmerie and we must be prepared 
to grant loans. With efficient administration these will be 
well secured, for Abyssinia is potentially a rich country and, 
although its import trade in the recent past’ has been mainly 
with Japan, this could with greater prosperity be extended 
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in other directions. The export trade, of which coffee is an 
important object, will increase greatly as the valuable mineral 
and agricultural resources of the country are developed. 
The Emperor has deserved well of his country and of us. 
Since he became Regent in 1924 he has shown a consistent 
zeal for reform and great astuteness and patience in his efforts 
to consolidate his power. Those who know him have been 
impressed by his ability and his desire to keep his word when 
the difficulties which beset him did not make it impossible for 
him to doso. Educated as he was by missionaries, he possesses 
in large degree the mentality which we associate with Western 
ethics—a qualification rare in an Eastern ruler. He is happily 
still young, for his removal would make the task of recon- 
struction difficult indeed, there being no one who could replace 
him. Neither is he too young to be influential: at forty-nine 
he is likely to command more respect than hitherto in a 
country where age is regarded with great reverence. 
_ The country which he is called upon to rule was, until the 
Italian invasion centred the attention of the world upon it in 
1935, little known. The popular idea of its history could have 
been summed up in a few names scattered over the centuries : 
the Queen of Sheba, Prester John, Napier, Menelik and Adowa. 
Nor had the student an overwhelming advantage here, for 
until the thirteenth century no contemporary records of 
Ethiopian history were kept, and only legends existed of a 
Hamitic people who spoke a Semitic tongue and were con- 
verted to Christianity probably early in the fourth century. 
Their religion had a Judaic character, which suited their pride 
in the imagined descent of their ruling Kings from Solomon. 
It brought them into touch with outside learning, and an 
early literature of sacred history and translations from the 
Greek undoubtedly existed. But the expulsion of the Portu- 
guese in the fifteenth and the conquest of Egypt by the Turks 
in the early sixteenth century effectually interposed a barrier 
between Abyssinia and the world for two hundred years. 
This barrier, it is true, was pierced by the harbours on the 
coast of the Red Sea, through which the external trade of the 
country, slaves and gold, ivory and spices, passed. But within 
the country itself, a roadless land of huge mountains, deep 
gorges, great heat and great rains, lived many differing 
peoples who had little communication even with their neigh- 
bours and none with the world outside. 
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The unification of Abyssinia was largely the work of the 
Emperor Menelik (1844-1913). Under him the Shoan dynasty 
became supreme over an empire containing many races, 
languages and religions, which was consolidated by the defeat 
of Italy in 1896. Unfortunately the possession of the outlying 
provinces was a curse to the country ; they were populated by 
backward peoples and the governors appointed to rule them 
were encouraged—in the absence of any other form of pay- 
ment—to remunerate themselves by enslaving their subjects. 
On a lesser scale, this evil practice was followed by military 
and civil officers until every member of the ruling classes 
owned slaves or controlled serfs. 

Although slavery had nominally been abolished by the 
Emperors John IV and Menelik in the nineteenth century, it 
was widespread in 1932 when Lord Polwarth and I visited the 
country on behalf of the Anti-Slavery Society. Indeed, 
slavery was fundamental to the whole economic system ; 
even if Abyssinia had been a British colony under an adminis- 
trator of the quality of Lord Lugard, his skill would have 
been hard taxed to eradicate it. No wonder then that the task 
proved too difficult for the Emperor, who had only small 
forces at his command and was hampered by lack of money. 
Both he and his officials were opposed to large borrowings 
from abroad, and he told me that he would accept a loan if it 
were not more than {50,000. This he proposed to spend mainly 
on schools, for it is difficult to stamp out slavery in a country 
where people cannot read the official notices forbidding it 
which are posted in the villages. Another difficulty was bad 
communications ; in the absence of roads and telephones, the 
authorities could not discover or pursue offenders easily. A 
slave caravan in mountain or forest land distant from the 
capital enjoyed practical immunity from arrest. It may be 
said that in a Christian country slavery should incur the 
reprobation of the priests. Unfortunately the reverse was the 
case. Abyssinian Christianity is the lowest recognisable form 
of our religion, and not only did it not denounce slavery, but 
its priests were served by innumerable slaves. Few Abys- 
sinians could support the idea of dying without leaving a priest 
to say masses for their souls, and as the priest required slaves in 
carrying out his functions, any attack on slavery provoked 
the formidable resistance of the Church, though the Abuna 
(the chief Archbishop) told me that he was opposed toslavery. 
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In his edict of 1924, the Emperor made a courageous 
attempt to eradicate slavery. The main provisions were these: 


(a) Slaves born after 1924 were entitled to liberty. 

(2) Slaves whose masters died were entitled to freedom 
after serving his heirs for one year. 

(c) Slaves might not be bought and sold. 

(Z) A slave who ran away might be detained for eight days, 
if taken by the police, and then liberated if not claimed 
by his master. 

(e) Ifa slave complained of ill-treatment, the judge should 
send for his master and tell him that the slave must be 
liberated unless he was properly fed and clothed. 


These provisions might, if properly applied, have resulted 
in the very gradual extinction of slavery—perhaps in fifty 
years—within which term most of the owners would have died 
and their slaves have thus been set free. They covered in 
theory the main points of the transitional measures proposed 
by the Temporary Commission of the League of Nations in 
1925, which were : 


(2) Children to be born free. 

(2) Ill-treated slaves to be freed. 

(c) Slaves to possess civil rights. 

(d) Owners to have no right of sale. 

(e) Registration to be enforced. 

(f) Right of self-redemption to be granted. 


When I visited the Emperor in 1932, it was clear that the 
edict was not being properly carried out, and although he was 
obviously sincere in his desire to implement it, Haile Selassie 
had not even been able to liberate his own slaves. He pro- 
posed several new measures of reform and made a promise, 
however, that liberation should be accomplished throughout 
the country within the term of twenty years. This was not 
unreasonable. It would be impossible to free five millions of 
slaves with any degree of suddenness, for, apart from the 
confusion which would be caused, many slaves would die of 
starvation, since great numbers are not worth a living wage. 
This does not mean that the enslaved populations of Abys- 
sinia are of so debased a kind as to make them incapable of 
gradual improvement in free conditions, for that is far 
from being the case. By nature they resemble peoples in 
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neighbouring countries who have made great progress under 
enlightened rule. But, deprived from birth of the power of 
initiative from which all manly virtues are derived, they are 
often weak, lazy, immoral and hard to teach. Where they 
can be cheaply maintained, they may perhaps be worth their 
keep, but in towns such as Addis Ababa they are already a 
useless luxury, chiefly serving to maintain their owners’ 
prestige. Easy transport and modern implements supplant 
them. Slavery is, in fact, the stigma of an uncivilised state 
and only civilisation can oust it. Public opinion is not against 
slavery and it will only change with the spread of education. 

The life of the slaves was not necessarily hard or brutal ; 
indeed sometimes, in cases where the master was good- 
tempered, they ordered the hired servants about, perhaps 
because the very permanence of their association with their 
common master gave them greater authority. But it could 
not be expected that slaves should not be beaten or put in 
chains by a bad-tempered owner in a country where cruel 
customs prevail, and where, for instance, debtor and creditor 
are chained together until the debt is discharged. 

The most urgent problem to deal with in connection with 
slavery is that of the capture and enslavement of persons 
hitherto free. Little is known of developments since the 
Italian invasion, but previous to that date there certainly 
remained old-style raiding of villages by bands of marauders 
(ominously known as “ shiftas”’) into British territory. At 
frequent intervals we were engaged with this trouble. Natives 
thus captured in the south-west were marched to markets 
secretly still existing in the north, and some of them were 
destined for the ill-famed traffic across the Red Sea, which 
still existed on such a scale as to compel the maintenance of a 
British naval force. Even so, the traffic was not wholly sup- 
pressed. There was also a considerable amount of kidnapping, 
of which I had unexpected evidence. Children playing, or 
women fetching water, would be seized and forced to march 
long distances by night to places where they were not known 
and could be illegally sold. Some would be shipped to Arabia 
and sold there, thus feeding that inhuman trade which the 
League of Nations and the Anti-Slavery Society made such 
efforts to eradicate. The Emperor was anxious to satisfy 
these bodies, and agreed in 1932 that an Adviser on Slavery 
should be appointed and bureaux set up under his direction. 
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Mr. de Halpert, an Englishman who was already there in an 
official capacity, was appointed, and by 1934 he was able to 
report that sixty-two local bureaux had been established for 
the freeing of slaves and the punishment of offenders against 
the edicts. But it must be admitted that in fact the immediate 
results were negligible; slavery and serfdom continued to 
exist, and Mr. de Halpert found that his advice was often 
ignored or set on one side. 

The Italians, during their brief rule, announced the 
abolition of slavery (which the Emperor never did), perhaps 
because Italy had ratified the Slavery Convention and the 
Forced Labour Convention of the League of Nations. It 
would be tragic indeed if the country were to lose one of the 
few benefits conferred upon it by a foreign tyranny. The 
little good among so much evil ought-to be preserved, and it 
is here that we must be prepared to give all the help that we 
can. There is a definite danger of a return to the old régime. 
To take the matter of slavery alone, a former owner whose 
slave had become free might find it possible to recapture him. 
We should ensure the provision of land settlements and 
training centres for liberated slaves, the building of schools, 
the extension of the existing roads, and a service of officials 
and police whose salaries would actually be paid. This 
necessitates loans, and they necessitate control. The task is 
to provide a system of government for a country which has 
not known before what government means, and not merely a 
system, but men of experience as its officials, gendarmerie 
officers and district commissioners. This will not be easy, for 
very few Europeans are familiar with Abyssinian customs or 
languages, and many of the progressive young Abyssinians 
who could have helped them must have been killed during the 
fighting or executed under Italian rule. It would be tempting 
to restore the Empire and retire from the country, but that 
would be a betrayal of the numerous non-Abyssinian tribes 
who, under the destructive rule of the many governors in the 
Southern provinces, have suffered so cruelly in the past. 

All this may lead to discontent among the ruling caste, who 
may say that they have only exchanged one tyranny for 
another. We should make it perfectly clear that we desire 
only the rapid pacification, prosperity and ultimate inde- 
pendence of the country, with international assistance. 

NoEL-BuxtTon. 
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QO: Friday, May 17th, President Roosevelt—whose knack 


of succinct picturesque phrasing greatly resembles Mr. 

Churchill’s—told his press conference that he was 
“ working on an hour-to-hour basis.” No human being could 
predict what would happen to-morrow, he added. 

The first three weeks of May have been so rich in sensa- 
tional developments of various kinds, vitally affecting the war, 
that it would indeed be difficult to indulge in any conclusive 
prognostications, and political commentators must—like the 
President—work on an hour-to-hour basis. 

The flight of Rudolf Hess, deputy leader of the Nazi party 
and Hitler’s closest personal associate, to Britain, in Edgar 
Wallace-like circumstances on the very night of Saturday, 
May roth, when London suffered one of the worst Blitz 
attacks yet known, is by far the most fantastic event of the 
war to date. For more than a week it naturally eclipsed every 
other kind of news, including such overwhelmingly important 
happenings as the new Darlan-Hitler collaboration, Germany’s 
landing in Syria, or the apparent consolidation of the Berlin- 
Moscow Axis—accompanied as this seems to be by the 
“purge ” of Molotov and perhaps a few others, while Stalin 
himself—for no discoverable reason—assumes the “‘ Premier- 
ship ” of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

To this brief enumeration of leading topics must be added 
the rapid progression of America towards a far more active 
participation in the war than we were entitled to expect ; the 
ominous, if not surprising, crisis in Irak; a series of British 
setbacks in North Africa, and then a successful counterstroke 
in the Western Desert ; intensification of the Battle of the 
Atlantic ; growing tension in Spain; the sinister farce of 
Italian-claimed successes in the Balkans; the seemingly 
obvious loss of Turkey to the Allied cause; the Duke of 
Aosta’s surrender. 

Even this further catalogue of developments does not by 
any means exhaust all items of international news, which it 
is important to bear in mind if an attempt is to be made to 
assess the present situation at its true value. But they provide 
a sufficient background against which this situation can be 
set, and the balance-sheet they enable us to draw up is 
eloquent enough even if necessarily incomplete. 
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To take the Hess story first: “ Delectat variatio—Das 
steht schon 1m Horatio,” as an old German songs puts it. But 
if change is sometimes thrilling and often pleasurable it is 
also apt to be confusing. And if the thrill created not only in 
this country but throughout the world by the flight of Rudolf 
Hess is great, the confusion that has resulted from it seems 
even greater. No precedent in past or even recente san, 
Soviet—history quite fits the case. There is no real analogy 
with Napoleon seeking refuge on the Bellerophon or comrade 
Bessedovsky jumping over the garden wall of the Soviet 
embassy in Paris and running to the nearest policeman for 
protection. 

Whether Hess really escaped or has been “ planted ” on us 
is a matter of opinion, of speculation. Mr. Ernest Bevin, for 
instance, has stated his belief that it would not have been 
possible for Hess to leave Germany without Hitler knowing 
it, and Mr. Bevin is not by any means the only person to 
think it. 

At the other end of the pole there is the argument that Hess 
has simply betrayed his friend and master, and that by 
escaping to England he is deliberately seeking to discredit 
the Nazi regime of which he was one of the main pillars. 

Then a curiously recondite argument is put forward that — 
Hess has found himself in some kind of ideological conflict 
with his fellow-gangsters, that being a pure, simple and 
honest fellow he could not abide by the Fihrer’s opportunism 
and that the coming further rapprochement with Soviet 
Russia was particularly distasteful to this allegedly uncom- 
promising anti-bolshevik—a complete perversion of the true 
facts, for even Rosenberg has accepted the Russian Pact. 

Then again, the man who ranks as No. 3 in the godless Nazi 
hierarchy is all of a sudden represented as a profoundly 
religious man, who wants to save mankind. His German 
fellow-Wotan-worshippers naively allege that he is mad, as 
indeed he would have to be—from their point of view—if this 
response to a divine call were the real cause of his action. 

It is outside the scope of the present article to go into a 
minute analysis of the various possible motives that prompted 
Hess to come to Britain in the manner he did. Whether he 
genuinely feared—for some reason as yet unknown to us—that 
he might be “ purged ” and escaped to save his life ; whether 
he was actuated by some personal political motives. or 
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whether he is here on a mission which would only be recognised 
as such if at all successful, while in the case of failure he must 
remain a traitor or a lunatic; what matters here is how his 
arrival in Britain is likely to affect the further course of the 
war. But it is worth mentioning that a madman could hardly 
have flown a Messerschmidt 110 on a goo-mile trip from 
Augsburg to Scotland as brilliantly as he did and bale out 
with so much elegant precision. And further to ponder the 
fact that even the German wireless itself has, among its many 
contradictory comments on this puzzling affair, declared that 
Hess “ is still the faithful adherent of Hitler. He knows. that 
Germany is invincible, but he also knows that only Churchill 
and the small clique around Churchill are those who want to 
continue war at any price. But Hess cannot be considered as 
a traitor who is going to give information to the enemy.” 

That the Fihrer’s favourite has not come over here to help 
the allied democracies win the war is clear enough. Yet if 
these allied democracies know how to use him they may 
derive tremendous advantages in their “‘ moral warfare” on 
Germany. The potential propaganda value of the mere fact 
that this murderer has left the Germany of his satellites with- 
out the possibility of returning to them is enormous. There is 
as yet no indication that we are taking full advantage of it. 
Whatever the clique around Hitler may think or know of the 
true facts behind this odd affair, the ordinary German must 
feel stunned and baffled. This should be exploited to the 
utmost. Yet it looks as if our own propaganda pundits were 
as embarrassed as Dr. Goebbels’s minions. The danger to 
Britain, however, consists not merely in not capitalising the 
Hess sensation as it should be, but in allowing it to exercise 
an adverse effect on our own war effort. With an admini- 
stration which seeks day and night for excuses mot to do 
things, anything in the nature of an indication that Germany 
is weakening or is being torn by internal dissensions, or that 
she is in fact “‘ cracking up,” comes as a boon and a justifica- 
tion for further inaction. If, therefore, Hess merely prompts a 
fresh outburst of wishful thinking and serves as a new pretext 
for indolence and purblind smugness, the deputy-leader of 
the Nazi party will indeed have deserved the thanks of his 
lord and master. Nor should the repercussions of the Hess 
affair on Fifth Column activities and latent “ appeasement ” 
manceuvres, which are by no means dead in this country, be 
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altogether ignored. For the time being, however, let us 
console ourselves with the hope that whatever the wider 
implications of this unprecedented affair may turn out to be, 
““the maggot is in the apple ’—as the Prime Minister so 
picturesquely put it. 

The Hess sensation had only just broken out when another 
event of the utmost significance occurred. Yet so much was 
the world absorbed by the German mystery that singularly 
little attention was paid to the second great news story. 
What happened was that Admiral Darlan who, in fact 
though not in title, controls the Vichy government, returned 
from his Paris negotiations and his visit to Hitler. On Wed- 
nesday, May 14th, the Vichy Cabinet unanimously approved 
Darlan’s fresh concessions to Germany and accepted Hitler’s 
terms for collaboration. Though no full announcement was 
made about what France was yielding in return for a promise. 
of certain alleviations on Germany’s part, one or two points 
became known straightway. For instance, Admiral Darlan 
had allowed small German torpedo boats to descend the 
Rhone through France into the Mediterranean. As the Vichy 
news agency stated ominously, “the effects of the negotia- 
tions will make themselves felt shortly.” They did. Within 
three days German planes began to arrive in Syria and there 
has even been a rumour that tanks have been landed there as 
well. Heartbreaking though this is to the genuine friends and 
admirers of France, there remains no doubt now that the men 
of Vichy have completely “ sold out ” to Hitler. The armistice 
of June 1940 was tragic enough. But perhaps it was unavoid- 
able. What followed, however, is the grimmest record of 
wanton betrayal and deliberate self-humiliation by a mal- 
feasant gang of political opportunists who—by the grace of 
Hitler, and through that alone—exercise power over a rump 
France and the French overseas empire. On the prostrated 
body of their tragic country these contemptible adventurers 
and self-seekers exercise a danse macabre that is too harrowing 
to contemplate. But what is so fantastic is the continual 
reference to “ honour ” and “ glory ”—not the least by that 
lamentable old man who covered himself with fame at 
Verdun and with infamy at Bordeaux and Vichy. The best 
that can be said about Marshal Pétain is that at the age of 85 
he simply is not able to understand the game that is being 
played by a gang of sinister politicians around him. 
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The Germans are in Syria, and their infiltration in French 
Morocco as well as in Dakar is an open secret. Tunis and 
Algeria, in fact the whole of French North Africa with its 
naval bases and natural wealth, may fall into Germany’s. 
hands. For it is difficult to see what Weygand could do to 
defend it, even if it were true that he is determined to do so. 

Meanwhile in France herself the automobile industry— 
which is one of the best and most up-to-date in the world— 
is being organised to work for Germany. The French air-line 
to South America is to resume operations—presumably under 
German control and to serve German interests, for otherwise 
it would certainly not be granted the necessary facilities or 
the aviation spirit it requires.. It will be a year this month 
since France collapsed. Though there is every evidence that 
neither German occupation nor the sinister farce of “ inde- 
pendent ” government by the Vichy gang have succeeded in 
killing the spirit of the French, it is impossible for the people 
to do anything at this juncture. They have to endure their 
sufferings and humiliations until such time when the mortal 
grip of Hitler’s myrmidons and their miserable traitorous 
satellites, who have dishonoured the name of France, is 
weakened or smashed. 

Only a brief reference need be made to Spain. The sudden 
reshuffle of a number of key posts in the administration which 
occurred on Friday night, May gth, was represented as a 
consolidation of Franco’s personal power. It was described 
as a “ pro-Spanish”” move, i.e. presumably an attempt to 
shake off German influence. How far this was successful can 
be judged by the fact that Sefior Sufier remains in office. 
Only recently he declared to the American Ambassador that 
he hoped for, and would do everything to promote an Axis 
victory. Now,ina telegram to Mussolini, he expresses “joy 
at recent victories, and my best wishes for the realisation of 
the creation of a new Europe in which the Falange will march 
side by side with Fascism and National Socialism.” : 

An interesting detail of the recent changes made by 
General Franco is that he chose for them the moment when 
Vice-Admiral Merino, head of the Falange party organisation, 
had gone to Munich to arrange “ the complete political align- 
ment of Germany and Spain” with Rudolf Hess. This was 


exactly twenty-four hours before Hess descended in Scotland 
by parachute. 
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Some weeks ago it looked as if Hitler would march into the 
Iberian Peninsula almost any moment. If the pressure has 
slightly relaxed, it remains nevertheless acute. Neither 
Darlan’s France not Sufier’s Spain, nor even Sir Samuel 
Hoare’s banquets, will prevent the Germans from carrying 
out this move when they feel ready for it or deem it desirable. 
Our own-position in this affair is entirely conditioned by 
General Wavell’s progress or setbacks in Africa and by the 
possibilities still open to the British navy. But it is to be 
feared that both the army and the navy have their hands full 
in the Eastern Mediterranean, in Egypt and Irak, and now 
also in Syria. Having won his Balkan campaign and made 
considerable progress in North Africa, Hitler obviously wants 
the two fronts of this gigantic pincer operation to meet in one 
large Near-and-Middle Eastern campaign. 

General Wavell’s brave Nile Army has been strongly 
reinforced and seems ready once more to take the offensive. 
But it will need every man, every tank and every gun in the 
defence of Egypt and Suez, for the Germans are hardly likely 
to embark on so vast an undertaking with inadequate forces 
or without well thought-out preparations. In Irak the position 
remains tense and, if certain press messages are to be believed, 
Hitler’s manceuvres to stir the Arab world into a holy war 
have achieved a considerable measure of success. If Turkey 
was hesitant before, and did not enter the fight while Greece 
and, later, Jugoslavia were still putting up a heroic resistance, 
now that Syria and Irak are ablaze she is still less likely to 
do so. Moreover, there is always the threat of Russia. Of 
course, Stalin has given the Turks all sorts of guarantees. But 
he also gave the Jugoslavs a guarantee, only to eject their 
Minister (to whom he had given it) from Moscow—together 
with the other diplomats representing Britain’s allies—a few 
weeks later. Not even those members of the British radical 
intelligentsia who persist in their paranoiac obsession of 
seeing in Stalin a champion of democracy can deny that their 
hero is an expert in appeasement tactics and that so far he 
has appeased Hitler far more successfully than the late Mr. 
Chamberlain. 

The fact that the Soviet dictator has chosen this of all 
moments to recognise Rashid Ali’s government and to open 
up trade negotiations with Irak is not exactly an indication 
of his friendly feelings towards Britain either. It really 
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requires an amazing degree of obtuseness not to see that Stalin 
will do nothing to assist the democracies, which he despises 
and abominates and whose destruction he ardently desires. 
On the other hand he both actively and passively supports 
Hitler, as indeed he has been doing for years. Vladivostok is 
the biggest leakage in the blockade. What Russia herself 
supplies can only be guessed at, and, though hardly up to 
Germany’s expectations, is nevertheless helpful. Far more 
important is the benefit derived by Hitler from communist 
propaganda, and the mental confusion of the Leftwingers in 
this country or the American strikes bear an eloquent testi- 
mony to that. It is to Hitler’s advantage to keep in with 
Stalin and even to offer him compensation for services 
rendered. After all, if Germany wins she will have it back 
over night and if the war is a long one, or if the Germans lose it, 
the spread of Stalin’s influence is to their advantage for it 
weakens and embarrasses the democracies. This is not to say 
that Hitler is not “‘ putting on the heat ” upon his bolshevik 
partner. To obtain what he wants he has to frighten Stalin from 
time to time. Thus it is by no means unlikely that in order to 
secure transit facilities across the Black Sea the Germans are 
indulging in a series of manipulations in Finland or in south- 
eastern Europe and spreading rumours about a possible 
invasion of the Ukraine. They will get all they want without 
resorting to violence. Stalin cannot and does not wish to 
fight. A conflict with Germany would mean his end now ; 
continued appeasement may save him if Hitler is beaten by 
the democracies or at any rate prolong the Soviet dictatorship 
as long as Britain—helped by America—stands up to the 
Germans. Thus these two much despised and hated English- 
speaking nations are Stalin’s best reinsurance against 
destruction by his present partner. 

Only a word about the other partner, “ that whipped jackal 
Mussolini.” At the very moment when he has lost Abyssinia 
he is offering yet another crown to his ridiculous monarch. 
This time it is the throne of Croatia which will have to be 
specially created for the King of Italy or some member of his 
family. A dismal farce, if ever there was one. 

So much, then, for the uncertain or the adverse factors of 
the situation as it looks now. 

_ On the other side of the balance-sheet and entirely dominat- 
ing it is America’s growing realisation of her interests and 
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responsibilities. It would be doing the great American 
democracy a grievous wrong to attribute her constantly 
increasing help solely to practical considerations. The moral 
factor weighs heavily in her determination to assist Britain 
and her allies in their fight against gangsterism. Signs are 
not lacking that under the wise and inspiring guidance of 
President Roosevelt the Americans are rapidly moving 
towards a decision to take a hand in the fight themselves if 
circumstances make this imperative. They realise the futility 
of goods, food and equipment, which they are generously 
providing under the Lease and Lend Bill, being sunk in mid- 
Atlantic instead of reaching safe destination. Whatever they 
choose to call it, there is little doubt that before long they 
will be convoying or protecting these shipments. 

The Battle of the Atlantic is raging furiously and our losses 
reached a new peak figure in April. These disasters will soon 
come to an end when America intervenes in the situation in 
the only way that seems logical both from her own point of 
view and from ours. As Mr. Winant, the new American 
Ambassador, recently pointed out in a speech, never were 
there two men at the helm in Britain and the U.S.A. who 
understand naval affairs better than Mr. Churchill and Mr. 
Roosevelt. There is, however, one very disturbing factor in 
the American situation and that is the staggering incompetence 
of some of the British authorities directly concerned. For 
weeks past American correspondents in London, for instance, 
who have proved invaluable friends to Britain, have been up 
in arms against obstructionist bumbledom. 

The war is entering a new and vital phase. Our losses and 
setbacks to date are enormous—there is no getting away from 
this painful truth. Our gains, for part of which we are 
indebted to our allies and friends, are not inconsiderable and 
can be made to grow. 

We have reached a stage when the succinct formula to 
which Lenin reduced all political struggles sums up the 
situation completely: ‘“ Who—whom? ” 

GEORGE SOLOVEYTCHIK. 


EGYPT AND FHE WAR*” 


ITH the winter campaigning season in North Africa 
V \ now over, and the war in the Mediterranean entering 
a new phase, it is a good time to take stock of the 
situation in and around Egypt. But in doing so let us always 
bear in mind that this cannot be the decisive theatre of war. 
Although our position in the Middle East is one of great 
importance from many standpoints, our victory stroke must 
~ come from the west. In this war, with its ebb and flow of 
successes and reverses, a sound sense of perspective is essential. 
With this in mind, it is as well to begin by reviewing the 
changes which have taken place in the last six months, and 
their effects on our strong-point in Egypt. 

At sea the Navy has successfully disposed of much of the 
main fighting strength of the Italian fleet. At Taranto, off 
Sardinia, and at the Battle of Cape Matapan, crippling blows 
were struck at the enemy’s offensive armament. Not only has 
this greatly relieved our naval position at Alexandria and at 
the entrance to the Suez Canal, but it has given us a much 
greater measure of control and wider freedom of action in 
Mediterranean waters. To Egypt this has opened the way for 
more reinforcements, more armaments, and more supplies ; 
while in the eyes of the Egyptians the fleet which they see 
lying at Alexandria has a higher prestige than ever. These 
naval successes have not only relieved Egypt from the danger 
of sea attack ; they have also enabled the Navy to co-operate 
much more freely with our land forces for the defence of 
Egypt. At the same time, the Italian Navy has not been 
swept off the sea. Enemy cruisers, destroyers, and submarines 
are still capable of inflicting much damage by unseen or swift 
action ; and it is impossible for our Navy to be everywhere 
at the same time in spite of its valiant efforts to do so. On 
balance, therefore, our naval position in the Mediterranean is 
very much better than six months ago. This in itself is a 
valuable contribution to the defence of Egypt. 

On land our victories over the Italians in Libya surpassed 
all expectations. In spite of all that has happened since, Sir 
Archibald Wavell achieved what he set out to do. His object 
was not to occupy large areas of Cyrenaica and control huge 
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desert spaces; it was to destroy the Italian forces under 
Marshal Graziani. This he did with a master-stroke that 
enabled his comparatively small force to penetrate to 
Benghazi and beyond. But the important aspect of this 
advance was not the extent of its penetration into enemy 
territory, but the bodily removal and dispatch of Graziani’s 
army to India. The moral effect of these victories is immense. 
They have shown what the British Army can do under 
modern conditions; if the Army of the Nile could do it once, 
they can do it again. That they were surprised by the strength 
of the German-Italian sweep eastward was not the fault of 
the fighting units. Some weak link in the chain of intelligence 
must have snapped—a common occurrence in war. This and 
the demands of the situation in Greece made a withdrawal 
imperative, but this is not to say that the Army of the Nile 
will not advance again into Cyrenaica. Another offensive 
stroke will undoubtedly be delivered, not with the primary 
object of retaking Bardia, Derna, Benghazi, etc., but in order 
to round up the German-Italian forces in North Africa or 
drive them westward beyond Tripoli. Should the enemy 
choose to stretch his desert communications to breaking- 
point by assaulting Egypt, and this without command of the 
sea, it might suit our convenience quite well to meet him on 
the ‘ home ground ” with our forces compact. Whatever the 
enemy hoped to achieve during the absence of the British 
Imperial Force in Greece, they have been disappointed ; for 
they have gained little that matters, and the British troops 
have returned from Greece for the defence of Egypt. 

The presence of German troops in Africa should be viewed 
objectively. The fact that they succeeded in getting there 1s 
all to their credit, but how they managed to transport so 
much heavy material to Libya is still somewhat of a mystery. 
It has been suggested that French territorial waters were 
used with the possibly unwilling connivance of the Vichy 
Government. It has also been said that tanks and armoured 
vehicles were taken to pieces in Sicily, flown across to Libya, 
and re-assembled at different places in Tripolitania. Possibly 
there is some truth in both these statements, and in my idea 
that submarines were also used; but the fact remains that 
the Germans are ingenious people, and if we forget this we 
shall do so at our peril. Whether their hot-house training for 
desert fighting will help them much remains to be seen. 
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Possibly it will help them, but not as much as they expect. 
Hot sun and Germans do not go well together. The German’s 
natural habits of life, of eating and drinking, do not suit him 
for heavy work in tropical climates. With the Italians it is 
quite another matter. I know from experience that southern 
Italians can stand heavy manual labour in a tropical sun 
better than many native races. In many cases they do not 
even wear sun-helmets. All this is known to the German 
High Command. Our business is to hamper as far as possible 
the reinforcement of the Germans in Africa, and to dispose 
of those already there. One thing, I think, is certain. German 
troops cannot be as formidable in Africa as in Europe. 

Another development of importance in the Libyan theatre 
of war is the adhesion of the French possessions in Central 
Africa to the Free French cause of General de Gaulle. This 
means that Libya can be attacked from the south as well as 
from the east and from the sea. The oasis of Kufra and other 
strategical points are already in the hands of the Free French 
forces, and there is a belt of Allied territory right across Africa 
from the west coast to the Sudan. This enables the desert 
hinterland of Libya to be supplied either from the Sudan and 
further south, or from the west coast of Africa. In the latter 
case United States help may be of the utmost importance 
owing to direct shipments across the Southern Atlantic. While 
it is impossible to say what movements may now be going on 
in this vast desert area, it may yet play a valuable part in 
throwing into confusion an army advancing on Egypt. 

In East Africa we have achieved what appeared to be im- 
possible. Not satisfied with blockading and harassing the 
Duke of Aosta’s large metropolitan and native garrisons, we 
have made our way into the mountain fastnesses of Abyssinia 
in the face of superior numbers. With my knowledge of that 
country, I never anticipated that we would even consider 
carrying military operations into the mountains of Abyssinia. 
Yet we have done it, and all honour to those who have per- 
formed this magnificent feat of arms. Only those who have 
travelled in Abyssinia can have any idea of the difficulties 
which our troops have had to overcome, and here is a further 
example of what British troops can do. Of the fighting 
qualities of our troops, and of the competence of our generals 
and staffs, there is no longer any doubt. Their excellence has 
now been proved in Libya, in East Africa, and again in Greece. 
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Since the collapse of the Italian forces in Libya, the Duke of 
Aosta has concentrated his attention on trying to keep as 
many British troops as possible in East Africa. He received 
his instructions from Mussolini, who in turn received his from 
Hitler. The German High Command wanted everything 
possible done to prevent British reinforcements reaching 
Greece in the first place, and Egypt in the second. They hoped 
the Italians in East Africa would be able to hang on until the 
Germans had disposed of Greece, and the Germans and 
Italians had occupied Egypt. In Greece the Germans were 
successful, but the advance on Egypt has been held up long 
enough for the Italian collapse in East Africa to be imminent.* 
In these circumstances it has already been possible to reinforce 
the Imperial Force in Egypt, and more and more reinforce- 
ments may be expected as the Italian collapse becomes more 
complete. Besides this, our line of communications through 
the Sudan, connecting Egypt with Uganda, Kenya, and the 
port of Mombasa, may now be regarded as safe from inter- 
ference. To what extent this route may be used to supple- 
ment the Red Sea route depends on the quantity of material 
that can afford to be sent by a slow means of transit. But 
possibly the most far-reaching result of our victory in East 
Africa is the fact that the Red Sea is no longer a “ combat 
zone,” and American ships can now bring material and 
supplies as far as Suez. As time passes, this will be an ever- 
increasing source of strength to the Army of the Nile. 

It remains to mention the change brought about by the 
season of the year. Soon the desert regions of North Africa 
will be subjected to intense heat by day, and men in tanks will 
be reduced to grease-spots. This points to a greatly increased 
difficulty in carrying out prolonged operations, and to the 
value of short and swift harassing tactics accompanied by 
attacks on oil and water supplies. Operations by night may 
be expected. Unless Hitler’s attack on Egypt comes with 
almost incredible rapidity, he will have to fight the sun as 
well as the British armed forces, and the sun in the African 
desert gives no quarter. Perhaps he is too late in any case ; 
for the Imperial Force from Greece has returned, and rein- 
forcements are pouring in from East Africa. 

In the air our inferiority in numbers has been much more 


* At the time of going to press, the Duke of Aosta has asked for terms of surrender 
at Amba Alagi.—AuTHor. 
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than offset by our greatly superior efficiency. While there 
seems little doubt that the Italians have suffered throughout 
from oil shortages, this cannot account for their poor per- 
formance when actually in contact with our squadrons in the 
air. At present we have air superiority in North Africa ; but 
the Lufiwaffe has appeared on the scene, and may be expected 
to increase in strength now that men and machines can be 
released from Greece. Much depends on whether we can afford 
to reinforce our squadrons sufficiently to maintain our 
superiority. In Europe the enemy has the advantage of 
interior lines, and his aerodromes have an almost uninter- 
rupted line of supply. This is not so in Africa, where we have 
that advantage to a lesser extent; and we have command 
of the sea by which the enemy must transport much of his 
air equipment and supplies. For this reason it looks as if the 
strength of the Luftwaffe in North Africa must be restricted 
within fairly narrow limits. At the same time, German and 
Italian aircraft can operate from bases in Italy or Sicily, only 
using the Libyan aerodromes as kicking-off places. This, of 
course, could only apply to bombing machines. In any case, 
our air position is good, and our oil supply is much more 
secure than that of the enemy. It rests with us to see that the 
numerical strength of our squadrons is increased to the maxi- 
mum, always bearing in mind that this is not the decisive 
theatre of war. 

In so far as the Mediterranean, Middle East and North 
Africa are concerned, Egypt is a vital point. In a region of 
deserts it is a vast water reservoir, besides being a great oil 
bottle-neck. It is a centre of communications by land, sea and 
air. It is the base of the Mediterranean Fleet as well as of the 
Army of the Nile. In Egypt our Air Force is most favourably 
placed for reasons too numerous to discuss here. It is by the 
Red Sea that we receive our men, war material and supplies 
from India, Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa. 
Owing to the fact that Egypt is not at war, American supplies 
can reach Suez in safety. For these reasons alone the defence 


of this centre is absolutely essential, if we intend to hold the - 


Mediterranean and Middle East and all which that implies. 
But this is not to say that our abandonment of the Mediter- 
ranean would be fatal. Our forces so released could be used 
elsewhere with great effect. There is, however, no reason why 
we should contemplate such a course, and we intend to defend 
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our position in Egypt with all the resources at our 
disposal. 

Having so far failed in his assault on Britain, Hitler has 
evidently decided to concentrate on the nerve centre of the 
British Empire in Egypt. His object is twofold. To carry 
out his plans he must have oil, and it is only by success in this 
theatre of war that he can hope to get oil. It is, therefore, 
quite possible that he will try and get what oil he can near at 
hand before attempting to launch his main attack on Egypt. 
I am referring to the oilfields in the Caucasus, in Iran, and in 
Iraq, and the trouble in Iraq seems to point in this direction. 
He may be reluctant to try his hand with Russia unless his 
Iraq escapade fails. In these circumstances it may be that the 
main attack on Egypt will be postponed till after the hot 
weather, during which time he may hope for an opportunity 
_ to invade this country. It is, I think, a mistake to imagine 
that Axis strategy is directed towards Egypt alone. It seems. 
much more likely that the envelopment of everything we 
have based on Egypt is the object in view. The movement 
may, therefore, be a very wide one ingeniously devised and 
unscrupulously carried out. He may have a series of alterna- 
tive plans ; and he may begin with one plan and end up with 
another. But his objects are to cut our communications at the 
Suez Canal; to isolate our Mediterranean Fleet; and to 
increase his oil supply at our expense. But let it be remem- 
bered that these Middle East oilfields are not in any way vital to 
our supply. In 1938 the United Kingdom’s net imports of oil 
from these sources was less than 2§ per cent. of the total, 
while 62 per cent. came from the Western Hemisphere. 

Whether the Axis attack comes from the west or east, 
or from both directions, the enemy’s supply difficulties must 
be great. In an attack through Libya he has to supply water 
and oil through long desert communications, and without 
command of the sea. In the summer months the heat is 
intense, and loss by evaporation high. In an advance through 
Syria and Palestine the oil question might be solved by occu- 
pation of the Iraq oilfields, and stocks of oil on the way might 
be acquired. The water question would be very much less 
acute. There are also roads through these countries at some 
distance from the sea, the only desert to be crossed being to _ 
the north of Sinai. But an operation of this kind, involving 
long sea communications from Greece to Syria, would be a 
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perilous undertaking unless Turkey were first subdued. It, 
therefore, looks as if the enemy will attempt an attack from 
both directions, using one to help the other, and deliver his 
main assault as circumstances demand. Whatever he does, 
it must be a bold stroke. 

We, on the other hand, have the great advantage of com- 
mand of the sea; the use of interior lines; the security of 
fixed and well-equipped bases ; and alternative lines of com- 
munication with our bases at home and overseas. In the 
western desert we have our defences and a strong striking 
force by land, sea and air. To the east Turkey bars the way 
to a direct land advance, and further south we have our 
garrisons and defences in Palestine and Transjordan. If 
necessary, these garrisons can be reinforced from the Red Sea 
via Akaba and the Hedjaz Railway as well as from Egypt. To 
the north we hold the islands of Crete and Cyprus, and the 
Navy holds the sea. The Egyptian Delta offers a strong 
natural defensive position, unsuitable for operations with 
armoured vehicles. We have 500,000 men in the Middle East, 
and in the event of an attack on Egypt proper there is the 
Egyptian army. The Egyptians are reluctant to fight unless 
they are compelled to in defence of their homeland, but their 
small army and air force, with British stiffening, can form a 
useful general reserve in case of need. As things are at present, 
it is important that Egypt should not become a ‘‘ combat 
zone”? ; and at our main base in the Middle East it probably 
suits us better that the Egyptians should continue to help us, 
as they have been doing all along, without becoming involved 
in military action. 

As at the end of last year, our most effective defence is in 
the attack with small and compact forces. We have the men, 
the experience, and an indomitable spirit. Whether we have 


the necessary tanks and armoured vehicles, aircraft and equip- 


ment, is the crucial question. In any case, the enemy will 
have his work cut out for him in getting his war paraphernalia 
to the valley of the Nile. With all the shocks and surprises 
that may come, we know that the enemy is facing the greatest 
difficulties and perils ; and that we have to hold our positions 
by counter-attacking here and there until the great avalanche 
is let loose from the West on an enemy straggled all over Europe. 


E. W. Potson NEwmMan. 
May ioth, 1941. 


THE TWO GERMANIES. 
I 


Germany a Hopeless Case? (London, 1940) Professor 

Gilbert Murray says there is a danger that as the~ war 
continues hatred of Prussian militarism and its perversion 
may be extended to all Germans, and that we must be 
reminded of a genuinely Liberal and peace-loving element in 
Germany. There is without doubt a strong tendency in some 
quarters to indict the whole German people as approving 
or at any rate condoning Nazi aggression in the hour of its 
supposed triumph, or at most to admit the existence of a 
small and insignificant opposition. 

It is not necessary to-day to prove the existence of an 
aggressive Germany. But to attach the label of aggressive- 
ness to all Germans throughout the ages, as some writers do, 
is another matter. It is not easy to see where the charge would 
lead. Some of them go right back to Tacitus and Charlemagne. 
They quote Tacitus’ saying that the Germans “ hate peace,” 
and blandly enter that description of the Germans of the 
first century A.D. to the account of the Germans of to-day. 
But where is one to look now for the descendants of those 
““Germans” of Tacitus? They are spread pretty widely 
over Europe, and some of them are certainly to be found in 
this island. Somewhat similar is the case against the “ Ger- 
mans ” of Charlemagne. Charlemagne himself is just as much 
a French as a German hero, and from his wide domains were 
carved, by the Treaty of Verdun in 843, kingdoms which 
developed into the modern states of Germany, France and 
Italy. It is difficult, too, to see how the Germans can be 
called the aggressois at some more recent periods, for in- 
stance in the wars of the seventeenth century, in which Louis 
XIV invaded and ravaged western Germany, or in the 
Napoleonic Wars. 

These writers weaken their own case by such vague and 
indiscriminate charges. In levelling the charge of aggressive- 
ness against modern Prussia they are on much more solid 
ground, for it is a simple fact that Prussia, or rather Prussian- 
ism, has had the main responsibility for three major wars 
within the memory of many living men. It is more exact 
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to say Prussianism than Prussia. As Sir (then Mr.) Michael 
Sadler wrote in September 1914 in a pamphlet, Modern 
Germany and the Modern World, which makes significant 
reading to-day, when in some respects (but only in some) it 
appears to be 1914 all over again: “ The Prussian tradition, 
however much it may owe in its origin to a racial difference, 
is now a state of mind.” Many of the men who helped to 
build up the Prussian tradition were not Prussians by birth, 
the Saxons Fichte and Nietzsche, the Swabian Hegel, the 
Frenchman Gobineau, the Englishman Chamberlain—and the 
Austrian Hitler. But they all imbibed the Prussian spirit 
and identified themselves with its destiny. 

To this Prussianism there has always been opposed in 
Germany a different spirit to which various names have been 
applied, and which for many people is the “ real” Germany. 
The Nazis themselves call it the West-European spirit, and for 
them “ westeuropdisch ” and “ westlerisch ” are favourite 
terms of abuse. It is a fundamental conception of theirs that 
there is in Europe a cleavage between the West-European 
and the German spirit, and that the great pageant of the 
history of modern thought consists in the permanent conflict 
of the two. England has in essentials passed over from the 
Germanic to the West-European spirit. By this Westernism 
the Nazis mean liberal, democratic, Christian civilisation. 

Rudolf Olden in his above-mentioned book has discussed at 
length the existence of the two Germanies. There have 
certainly been two up to the present; whether there will 
continue to be two depends upon the success of Hitler’s 
attempt to exterminate one of them. That attempt can best 
be considered in historic perspective. Olden’s survey deals 
largely with the political aspect. What will be given here is a 
brief review frorn the cultural point of view, mainly as re- 
flected in the literature from the eighteenth century onwards. 

The Age of Frederick the Great (1740-86) was the Age of 
Enlightenment in Germany—proclaimed by the Nazis to be 
the deepest depth to which the country ever sank. Frederick 
himself was an “ enlightened ” ruler, a representative of that 
“benevolent despotism ” to which many thinkers of the day 
looked for salvation. He did not object to freedom of thought, 
or even of speech, so long as he could do what he liked. The 
story runs that he once discovered some people straining to 
read a paper fixed high upon a wall, and when told it was a 
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lampoon on himself ordered it to be hung lower that they 
might read it more at their ease. The new national literature 
had already made great strides before his death. Klopstock,- 
Lessing, Herder and Goethe had appeared upon the scene, but 
he had little knowledge and less appreciation of their works, 
as is shown by his French history of German literature, 
De la littérature allemande (1780). Far from attempting 
to suppress Westernism in Prussia Frederick was in cultural 
matters more “ Western ” than the intelligentsia of his day. 
It is difficult to see how the doctrine of the “ cleavage ” works 
in his case, national hero though he be. 

In the classical age the great writers turned away from the 
political and practical world, and sought their ideals in the 
world of the spirit. In a Germany split up into hundreds of 
principalities and powers, large, medium, and “ duodecimo,”’ 
it was difficult in any case for them to feel any enthusiasm 
for a common fatherland. Goethe and Schiller were cosmo- 
politans with humanitarian ideals. The Germany of their day 
was the famous “‘ Land of Poets and Thinkers,” which Madame 
de Staél proclaimed to the rest of the world, and which 
remained a familiar conception long after any justification 
for its very broad generalisation had passed away. The land 
of poets and philosophers was for many still the “ real” 
Germany right down to the present war. 

The classical poets were certainly “‘ Western ” in the Nazi 
sense of the word. But the terrible experiences of the Napo- 
leonic Wars and the prostration of Germany which followed 
the battle of Jena in 1806 put an end to political indifference ; 
and the Wars of Liberation found the two Germanies for once 
united in a common struggle, in which the contribution of the 
spiritual army (the later Romantics, Fichte, Humboldt, etc.) 
was by no means the least. But the alliance was short-lived ; 
after the overthrow of Napoleon reaction set in, and Prussian- 
ism seized all the spoils of the joint victory. There is no need 
to recapitulate here the history of the Liberal movement that 
gathered strength in Germany, as elsewhere, under the 
reactionary policy of the Holy Alliance. In literature it 
produced the movement known as “ Young Germany,” which 
deliberately turned its back on the dream-world of romanti- 
cism, to fight in the political battle of Westernism against 
Prussianism. The most famous writer of the group was Heine, 
who, like Borne and others, after the hopeful dawn of the July 
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Revolution of 1830, carried on the fight from Paris, the capital 
of the “ Promised Land ” of freedom. 

For a time it looked as though Liberalism were really going 
to make a fight of it. The poets at any rate were very militant. 
The forties saw an outburst of revolutionary lyric in Germany, 
its leaders being Herwegh, Freiligrath and Dingelstedt. They 
wrote fiery poems in defiance of reaction. But the question 
was whether the champions of freedom would act, and not 
merely think and brood and talk. Would they, sicklied o’er 
with the pale cast of thought, show the fatal weakness of 
irresolution ? In the collection of his political verse which 
Freiligrath published in 1844 was a poem Hamlet, which gave 
memorable expression to a thought that had often been uttered 
in one form or another before. 


Germany’s Hamlet! Mute and stern 
Upon her ramparts stalks the ghost 

Of murdered Freedom, and each night 
Beckons the sentries at their post. 

In shining armour there she stands, 

Cries to the wavering doubter near : 

““ Be my avenger, draw thy sword! 
They’ve dropped foul poison in my ear! ” 


He hears and trembles in each limb, 

On him there breaks the dreadful truth ; 

Now as avenger he’ll arise— 

But will at last he act in sooth? 

He broods and dreams and sees no light ; 

Can nought the needed steel impart ? 

As ever for the bold brave deed 

One thing he lacks—the bold brave heart. 
* * * 


Praise God, not yet the end has come! 
The first four acts are played and past! 
Take heed that still unchanged thy rdle 
Abide not in the fifth and last. 


The fifth act was to be played very soon: in that year 
1848 when Westernism had one of its two golden opportunities 
in Germany. The Barons assembled at Runnymede—that is to 
say, the National Assembly met at Frankfurt—but they did 
not get their Magna Carta. They even essayed the réle of 
King-Makers—to such heights had Westernism attained in its 
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own estimation. They might have succeeded if they had hada 
little more courage. But irresolution triumphed; now as 
always the fatal weakness of Germans in the political field 
showed itself—extremism, the following by each of his own 
particular nostrum, and the incapacity for that give and take 
which is the breath of democratic rule. When Frederick 
William IV, fortified by his romantic sense of Divine Right, 
refused an Imperial crown that could be conferred by the 
princes alone, they climbed down, and the great chance 
slipped away. It is true that the Western idea was kept 
alive ; in 1859, as Dr. G. P. Gooch says (Germany, London, 
1926, p. 22), “ the Frankfurt Constitution of 1849 was dis- 
interred and amended,” and in 1862 Frederick William’s 
successor, faced with what appeared to be sterner demands, 
was even on the point of abdication. But then there appeared 
on the scene a Man of Destiny, Prussianism incarnate, with 
all its strength, many of its virtues and all its ruthlessness. 
Once again all the little extremisms were swept away by one 
great extremism. At that hour of crisis Bismarck stiffened 
the hands of his vacillating monarch, frankly defied the 
demands of Westernism, and ushered in the most successful 
epoch of Prussian history. Not for sixty years was Western- 
ism to have another golden opportunity. 

Nothing succeeds like success, especially with the Germans. 
We all know what Bismarck achieved, the mighty empire that 
he created. Many felt—and Treitschke preached—that this 
was the destined culmination of Prussian history, the far-off 
divine event to which all creation had been moving. He had 
carried all Germany, North and South, with him into the war 
against France; and Westernism accepted his empire, even 
though it remained politically in opposition. And though 
the great man in all major matters went his own way he did 
much to placate it. He was content to dominate it, but he did ‘ 
not attempt to exterminate it. Neither did William II, in 
spite of the fact that, as Olden says, “ literature, art and the 
theatre were all against the loud, unliberal, absolute, patriar- 
chal Reich,” while “the cleft between the educated public 
and the Government was deeper than it is possible to realise 
in England.” When the war broke out in 1914, those elements 
were not in banishment, and concentration camps had not yet 
come into fashion—otherwise the Kaiser would probably 
have thought them very suitable for all those whom he lumped 
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together as “ Schwarzseher.” Prussianism again thought the 
support of Westernism essential, and its policy was supported 
by a united nation, the war credits being voted by the Reichs- 
tag on August 14th, 1914, without a single dissentient vote. 

After the war came the Republic, and Westernism had its 
second golden opportunity. It seemed at first to have all the 
cards in its hands, though things were not quite what they 
appeared on the surface. Yet if it had had sufficient courage 
and the right kind of ruthlessness it might have reached the 
long-sought goal. For a time, and the only time, there really 
was complete freedom—freedom of thought, freedom of 
speech, freedom of many-sided experimentation. But once 
again Liberal Germany was Hamlet and suffered from its 
old failing of irresolution. The old German weakness of 
extremism showed itself; all the multitude of parties pur- 
sued each its own way. 

Meantime Prussianism was leaving it to Westernism to tidy 
up the mess. It was merely biding its time. And then it 
came back. All the little extremisms were swept away by the 
one great extremism. It came back more extreme than ever ; 
this time it was totalitarian war against Westernism. If in 
1870 and 1914 there had been two Germanies, and one was 
content to carry the other into the war, this time the one set 
out to exterminate the other, and turn two Germanies into 
one. That is the real significance of Hitlerism, and that is 
why it is not only a recrudescence of something old and 
known, but an entirely new thing. That is the Revolution. 
Hitler spent six years on the task before the war began, and 
we know how he spent them. Did he succeed in his purpose ? 
Some people would have us believe that in effect he did, since 
what is left of Westernism in Germany to-day is too in- 
significant to count. Others would appear to be eager to aid 
him in his task by disowning those who still stand out and 
indicting the whole people without distinction. 

But of course Westernism still survives; or why the con- 
centration camp and the Gestapo? The very fact that these 
institutions are still necessary shows that we still have allies 
in Germany. What of all those who have suffered their 
attentions ? And what of the thirty million Catholics in 
Germany? Are they all at heart supporters of Nazidom? 
As has been already seen, nothing succeeds with the Germans 
like success, and no doubt many have been won over by the 
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material gains and the military victories of Nazidom to sink 
their scruples and, while accepting its aims, to approve or at 
any rate condone its methods. But that there are noble-— 
hearted Germans who refuse to sacrifice their conscience we 
know. Who that has read the moving story of Hans Litten’s 
martyrdom, as told by his mother (4 Mother Fights Hitler, 
London, 1940), or the record of the priests and pastors who 
have suffered or are suffering for their faith, can doubt it ? 
What can be done in Germany in the meantime is another 
matter. It is all very well to talk lightheartedly from a dis- 
tance of active opposition to the Nazi power. Thomas Mann 
in This War (London, 1940) says: “A nation that wills 
to be free is free in that same moment. No police machine 
can prevail against the determination of a nation which 
proclaims with one voice: ‘ We will now put an end to this 
injustice, to evil, villainy and madness.’ No system of terror 
can cope with a nation which rushes into the streets and cries : 
‘ Away with these besotted tyrants!’ Machine guns are 


then powerless: once the ruling rabble give orders to fire 


upon the people, they are lost, and indeed it is questionable 
whether they will find anyone to fire. That is the plain 
issue.” | 

Apart from the fact that Mann begs the whole question 
with the words “‘ a nation” and “ one voice,” his argument 
appears to go against all recent experience. All the lessons of 
this war show that never before has there been possible such 
concentration of force in the hands of a few. Even at the 
time of Sedgemoor a host of men with the improvised weapons 
of the countryside might, with luck, put up some sort of a 
fight against the regular soldiery. To-day the prospects of 
merely sporadic revolt are hopeless. 

Yet that does not mean that the battle still waged by the 
spiritual forces of Germany counts for nothing. It is with these 
spiritual forces that we shall have to co-operate some day, 
for some peace will have to be made with some Germany some 
time. In the meantime a fundamental question for us and for 
the world is this: Is Hitler really going to succeed in his 
major purpose of welding the two Germanies into one ? And 
are we going to encourage him by proclaiming that we 
consider him to have as good as achieved his purpose? 
This brief survey of the history of Westernism in Germany 
in the last two centuries is intended to show that if so he has 
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indeed carried through the greatest of revolutions in his 
unhappy country. 

Westernism had two golden opportunities, in 1848 and 1918. 
Will it ever have another? If so it is to be hoped that it will 
have learned its lesson—that in this world the best is often 
the enemy of the good, that in actual life you have to deal with 
the attainable, and that in political democracy give and take 
is essential. Will Hamlet at long last have overcome his 
irresolution? In Germany the idealists have always been 
“reaching for the stars”’ and have been diddled by the realists. 
Will they at last have acquired some realism of their own? 


H. G. ArKins. 


II 


If there are gangsters in every country why is it that they 
are in undisputed charge of Germany? Is Hitler merely a 
sinister accident in the course of German history or is he its 
logical outcome? Is there a Germany that has an essential 
contribution to make towards civilisation or is she a barbaric 
country that rejoices in Nazism now just as she always 
rejoiced in crude power politics? A bitter controversy about 
these questions has recently broken out in newspapers, 
pamphlets and books, and it is almost possible to speak of two 
schools of thought fighting one another—the one proclaiming 
the theory of The Only Germany, the other teaching the 
doctrine of The Two Germanies. At the beginning of the 
War most people seemed to take it for granted that an un- 
bridgeable gulf separated Nazis from Germans. It was 
considered a settled fact that a part at least of the German 
population loathed Hitler, and what he stands for, as much 
as we do. We knew of the unending series of cold murders 
perpetrated in Germany—who else was put to death there if 
not Germans who abhorred Nazism? We knew, too, of the 
refugees from Nazi oppression who had made good their 
escape from Hitler’s Germany—Germans who saved them- 
selves from Nazis. A part of the German people, we realised, 
was either emigrating in open revolt or staying behind, watch- 
ing Nazism grow, in powerless repulsion. We listened, and 
none of us will ever forget his sad voice speaking to us that 
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Sunday morning, September 3rd, 1939, to Neville Chamber- 
lain who summed up our common hope: “ I trust I may live 
to see the day when Hitlerism has been destroyed and a 
liberated Europe has been re-established.” Hitlerism, indeed ; 
nobody in this country thought of a wholesale condemnation 
of all Germans as such. “‘ We have,” Mr. Eden confessed on 
our behalf, “no quarrel with the German people, but there 
can be no lasting peace until Nazism and all it stands for, in 
oppression, cruelty and broken faith, is banished from the 
earth? 

How, then, could there develop any doubt about the fact 
that Hitler’s system is a particular debasement which is 
alien to the true genius of the German nation ? How can we 
doubt that there is, indeed, one Germany of the Hitler brand 
—branded for ever for its vileness—and another, the inheritor 
of the German contribution towards our common civilisation ? 
As the war drags on, as Nazi crime is heaped upon crime 
—the bombs falling on our towns, the things done to Poland, 
to Rotterdam, to Belgian refugees and the fields of France— 
as the struggle becomes bloodier still our view is easily blurred. 
For men who suffer the agony of war it becomes increasingly 
difficult to distinguish between “ German” and “ Nazi,” 
between the two Germanies: Germany the aggressor throughout 
the ages ; Germany the butcher-bird ; Germany, invader of 
France in 1870, 1914 and 1940; Germans past and present 
whose black record has been registered since the days of 
Tacitus : these warning voices win in strength as the war goes 
on. It seems so much simpler and easier to say that we fight 
an “‘ eternal enemy ” who never changed, who always caused 
the same misery and loss of life through unscrupulous aggres- 
sion, than to differentiate in fairness as we did in September 
1939. Easier, yes; understandable, yes—yet, are these 
voices right? In listening to their counsel are we not in 
danger of darkening our war aim, and, worse even, of laying 
the foundations of hatred that might breed yet another war ? 
Have we forgotten what the Archbishop of York said, one 
and a half years ago: “ Temptation to bitterness of resent- 
ment and consequent ill-will and hatred will be very strong. 
If we yield to those temptations, we shall betray the cause 
to which we are dedicated.” Such betrayal might well be 
fatal for the future. E 

To a large degree the difference between those who speak 
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of The Only Germany and the others who distinguish between 
The Two Germanies is caused by the fact that they view 
different sides of the same picture. It seems comparatively 
easy to pick out everything that is dark and threatening in the 
history of so complex a nation as the German and declare 
that this represents its true character. “I do not attempt 
to deal with such other virtues or vices as Germans possess,” 
says Sir Robert Vansittart, thus limiting himself expressly 
to their Black Record in their relations towards other nations. 
To such observers it is quite irrelevant whether Germany 
contributed anything to European civilisation, to our common 
heritage in literature, art, music, philosophy or science. 
Those, on the other hand, who speak of The Two Germantes 
try to cover the whole German field, and in so doing they are 
ipso facto nearer to the truth, even if their deductions seem 
less simple. It is not without reason that those to whom this 
German contribution meant most were the first to revolt 
against Nazism and warn the world of Hitler’s wild and 
debased desires. “In 1933,” Dorothy Thompson stated, 
““Germany seceded from Western civilisation.” When we 
entered upon the present war this truly wise woman, to whom 
Sir Robert Vansittart’s Black Record is dedicated, declared : 
“It is the war of the European spirit against an alien spirit. 
This war is a civil war to force Germany back into Western 
civilisation.” To Nazis this civilisation is a sham; to them 
the sufferings of mankind, which caused Sir Robert to write 
his Black Record, is devoid of any meaning: Hitler is con- 
cerned only with power, his own power. In fighting him we 
are, at the same time, fighting for that other Germany without 
which Western civilisation cannot do—for Lessing, the father 
of spiritual liberty ; for Kant, the seer of a League of Nations; 
for Goethe, for Bach and Beethoven. Without them every 
record is false and every history of our civilisation so in- 
complete as to be distorted. 

Yet the adherents of the school of The Only Germany could 
hardly count amongst them professors of history, diplomats 
and journalists if it were not for the fact that there existed 
“Nazis” long before Hitler. If he is the first gangster to 
become head of Germany, he is not the first of his kind. The 
old proverb of the simpletons 4m deutschen Wesen wird die 
Welt genesen is a pre-Nazi invention that could serve Hitler 
to-day in furthering his plans of annexation, subjugation 
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and domination. Nazis are fond of quoting Houston Stewart 
Chamberlain who was assuredly a pre-Nazi “ Nazi ”—just as 
that other Englishman who coined the phrase Right or Wrong, 
My Country. What do such facts tell us of the British genius ? 
Nothing whatever, of course, and the same applies in a large 
degree to similar proofs given by those who speak of The 
Only Germany. To a large degree, not completely, I think, 
because the series of such quotations from German sources 
is both longer and weightier. This, in turn, is due, amongst 
other reasons, to the geographical position of Germany. 
Lying in the heart of Europe she was liable to encroachments 
from all sides when she was weak—it is a mere eighteen years 
since France marched into her Ruhr district, only six since the 
Saar was returned to her—and to become a threat when she 
was strong. Small wonder then that German statements of 
defiant self-defence and boastful arrogance abound just as 
much as sentimental self-pity. If we dislike them we can 
nevertheless admit that much of it flows from history and 
must not necessarily be proof of Germany’s distorted 
character. 

One of the gravest fallacies of those who paint the all-in 
black picture of The Only Germany is the unhistoric way in 
which they talk of “‘ Germany.” They presuppose her exis- 
tence throughout the ages, quite forgetful of the fact that she 
dates back a mere seventy years, the first forty-five of which 
she was at peace. The dream of a strong German state, 
originally dreamt by German liberals, had suddenly become 
true after the defeat of the very same liberal forces; the 
alteration of the German character after 1871 and the abrupt 
and complete changes in Germany’s governing factions in 1918 
and 1933—none of these fundamental facts is so much as 
mentioned by the Only Germany school. “German bar- 
barism,” they say, “ first. crushed Latin civilisation at the 
_ battle of Adrianople in the year 378.” “ ‘ They hate peace,’ 
said Tacitus. He knew.” By sticking the label “‘ German ” 
on to these judgments they succeed in convincing themselves 
that they are speaking of one and the same thing. To them 
the German who attended the Berlin Congress of 1878 is 
essentially the same as the barbarian who fought at Adrian- 
ople. History, however, knows nothing of such an identity. 
If it were not for Sir Robert Vansittart, who has broadcast 
these statements, we need not point out that actions 
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attributed to “‘ Germans ” some fifty generations ago are not 
shaping the character of the Nazis now. If they would, he 
would be faced with the task of explaining why the Anglo- 
Saxons, at the time a thriving tribe amongst the Germanic 
tribes, turned out so different. Identifications of tribal 
Germanic times with the days of the “ German-Italian ” 
Empire of the Middle Ages and Hitler’s short-lived Germany of 
1933 are contrary to the simplest truths of history. Using 
such reasoning we could prove anything under the sun—e.g. 
the complete identity of “Germany” and “ France,” since 
they formed part of a single State with Aix-la-~Chapelle as their 
capital. Coming back to realities we must state that there was 
no “ Germany” before 1871, though a number of German 
states. 

If the plan of identifying the dissimilar throughout the 
ages by calling it “Germany ” breaks down as soon as we 
reach, in going back, the year 1871, it is “‘ Prussia ” that then 
serves the purpose of those who speak of The Only Germany. 
They do not for once glance at say Austria or Hanover—the 
latter once belonged to the British crown; “ Prussia ” has 
become bugbear “‘ Germany.” In this they find the approval 
of what one might call a compromise school which admits that 
there is a non-Nazi Germany if it were not for the Prussians. 
Exit Prussia, they say, and in comes the other, the demo- 
cratic and lovable Germany. It is an equally simple recipe 
of reading history, yet it is no nearer the truth. With equal 
ease one could plead an Exit Bavaria theory: after all 
Nazism flourished first in Munich and Southern Germany. 
Without the support of South Germany Hitler could never 
have attained power. “ Nazism,” Dr. Seyda, a member of the 
Polish Government in London, rightly stated, “is a product 
of Southern Germany.” Hardly any of the leading Nazis 
is Prussian—Hitler himself, of course, is South German or 
Austrian, and spent his formative years in Vienna. “ He 
destroyed all freedom among his robots,” has been said by Sir 
Robert Vansittart of Frederick the Great, not of Hitler. Yet 
Lessing, a fighter for spiritual liberties if ever there was one, 
admired Frederick, the personification of everything Prussian. 
“He knew.” Frederick’s tolerance was something quite new, 
and something very great, in the Continent of his epoch. He 
and Hitler are poles apart. What there is of far-fetched 
similarity—like the partition of Poland—springs from 
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geography and the facts of intermixed settlement of Germans” 
and Slaves in Eastern Europe. 

Both Prussianites and Only Germanyites generally clinch 
matters by pointing towards Bismarck. He was a Prussian, 
a typical Prussian, no doubt, and he waged three wars—one 
against Denmark which then held two German provinces ; 
one against the Austrian Empire, whose destruction we 
acclaimed in 1918 so that Czechoslovakia and Jugoslavia 
could live in liberty ; one against France, against which we 
had fought, together with the Prussians, some fifty or sixty 
years earlier. In 1870 Prussia fought not alone, but in con- 
junction with all other independent and purely German states 
which, in this struggle, won through to the unity of the Ger- 
man Reich. For twenty years afterwards Bismarck was the 
pillar of peace in Europe, encouraging France to find a 
colonial outlet while discouraging any German attempts 
to acquire overseas possessions or a navy. Even his successors 
who pushed Germany down the fatal road of unlimited 
liabilities—unrestricted greed, if you likxe—managed to keep 
a precarious peace for another twenty-four years. And when 
the clash came it was caused, not by Berlin’s desires, but by 
Austria’s fears lest she might miss her last chance of saving 
the unity of her diverse nations and her position in the Balkans. 
Yet what does this guilt-finding divining-rod of the number 
of wars waged really tell us? We can compile lists of such 
wars caused by the presupposed entity “ Germany ” through- 
out the centuries. We can do the same in the case of France : 
the shadow of Louis XIV and Napoleon looms large in our 
memory. Lists about wars waged by Great Britain can be 
readily supplied by any German-controlled wireless station 
of Europe. What do they prove? Nothing, I am afraid, and 
the very fact that Nazis like to use this weapon should be a 
warning to us that we are on the wrong track. Why was it so 
amusing when Goebbels told us “ jack-tars ” in his answer to 
Commander King-Hall just before the outbreak of war how 
many wars England had waged in past centuries? Just 
because it has no bearing upon our present problem. Up to 
1914, or 1920, war was considered a lawful instrument of 
settling international disputes, the only fully authorised 
instrument, as Lord Cecil rightly puts it. Making war then— 
in the past—was the natural duty of the sovereign and of the 
sovereign state. To be an aggressor in those days didnot imply 
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any moral guilt. It does so now, since the great experiment 
of organised peace has been made and a League was set up. 
But to apply such moral judgments, from which we can never 
deviate to-day, to the period before the Four Years’ War 
is devoid of any meaning. Worse still, it is full of dangers for 
the present and the future as it can all too easily form the 
basis of renewed and prolonged hatred between the nations. 

If we discover the Nazis themselves gaily at work and 
compiling lists of wars waged by us we cannot be surprised 
to find another affinity between them and those who preach 
the doctrine of The Only Germany. Once again les extrémes 
se touchent. Nobody would be happier than Hitler himself 
if it were proved that he is simply carrying out the policy 
of Frederick the Great and Bismarck, that he is the inheritor 
of all that is great in the German genius. Which gangster 
would not be delighted to hear that his actions shall be con-_ 
sidered lawful, and that he is really only doing what every 
citizen always did, that he is doing it on a grander scale? 
“We take note of the British intention,” said his lying pupil 
Ribbentrop in his last note of September 3rd, 1939, ‘‘ to 
destroy the German nation.” He knows, of course, that this is 
precisely what we are not out todo: it is Nazism we want to 
and will destroy, not the German nation, not The Other 
Germany. It would suit Nazi plans perfectly if there were 
but a single Germany, The Only Germany, namely their own 
Germany. We know better. Let «us not drive the other 
Germany that has been besmirched by Hitler into despair. 
“There can be a new Germany,” even Sir Robert Vansittart 
confessed ; “she will have to undergo the most thorough 
spiritual cure in history, and part at least of that cure will have 
to be self-administered.” The other part will be contributed 
by us through the overthrow and complete annihilation of 
Hitlerism. We will do this,the quicker the more clearly we 
realise the nature of The Two Germanies. 


FAW soPicr: 


RUDOLF- HESS. 


VEN a Tamerlane—or whoever one may select as the 

prototype of the perfect monster—cannot live, I sup- 

pose, without at least one loyal and fanatically devoted 
servant. Hitler found him, in the earliest days of his move- 
ment, in a young ex-student, ex-officer, ex-airman, who had 
come home from the Great War disillusioned, bared of all 
distinctions won, all power wielded during those exciting 
years. He had been 20 when the war started, had taken part 
in it with that craving for adventure, that unquestioning 
patriotism characteristic of the ‘‘ Auslandsdeutsche”’: for 
Rudolf Hess had been born and bred in Alexandria, of half 
German, half Swiss descent. Too young still to have a clear 
idea about the sober and severe task in store for a defeated 
Germany, spoiled for a professional life that would have 
exacted other years of study, he was ready to fall 
for any leader who would promise him some of the 
fighting atmosphere and the glory he had just lost. 
Lieutenant Hess fell for Lance-corporal Hitler, five years 
his senior, like him a fanatical would-be German of foreign 
nationality. 

No other explanation is needed for the singular relationship 
between these two at first sight so disparate men, the then 
illiterate Bohemian Hitler and the son of wealthy parents 
who had embarked on an academic career and held a com- 
mission ; unsavoury stories about a particular kind of bondage 
between them, jokes about and a nickname for Hess derived 
therefrom and current within and outside of the Party, can 
be discounted. In his way Hess was a good-looking young 
fellow, with a strong chin, small yet limpid eyes, thin, 
queerly shaped lips, bushy eyebrows that covered the bridge 
of his nose, and a wealth of unruly, curly dark hair. Not the 
Nordic type, perhaps, a bit too swarthy, but coming nearer to 
that Nazi ideal than most of the other leading figures of the 
Party, and therefore and for other reasons likely to be brought 
to the fore. His intimacy with Hitler came to a peak when 
they shared, in 1924, for the six months of their custody, the 
same “ prison cell” at the Bavarian fortress of Landsberg, a 
rather pleasant abode with nothing but a few bars at the 
window to remind them of their all too honourable captivity. 
It was there that Hitler “‘ dictated ” to Rudolf Hess his self- 
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revelation, that wordy confession of a seemingly maniacal 
dream, Mein Kampf. 

Nobody knows or is likely ever to know Hess’s exact share 
in that work: whether he merely corrected the—as yet bad 
enough—German grammar, or whether he shares in the 
authorship. Hess’s personality, even in later years and under 
the heavy obligations of the offices accumulated by him, has 
remained effaced, undeveloped : a softer-spoken, tuned-down 
speaking-tube of his master. It gives no clue as to the degree 
of influence the former private secretary, later deputy-leader, 
exercises upon the thought of that master, if much is known 
by now as to his influence upon his acts. Had Hess any 
influence upon Hitler’s thought, he might have tried to 
prevent it from running along outworn formule, bolstered up 
with fulminating oratory that none but hypnotised listeners 
can stand more than once or twice. But Hess himself, I fear, 
is permanently under that hypnotic spell—the secretary, the 
A.D.C., whatever the rank given him by the Fuehrer: Reichs 
Minister without portfolio, Deputy Leader of the Party, 
President of the secret Foreign Committee, of the Ministerial 
Committee for Reich Defence, of the Economic Council and 
whatnot. As a matter of fact he is Hitler’s proxy holding an 
unlimited power of attorney. 

By the Fuehrer’s order of July 27th, 1934—shortly after 
the “‘ blood purge ” and Dollfuss’s assassination—his Deputy 
is to be consulted in the preparation of all laws and all inter- 
pretations of laws ; certain ordinances and decrees have to 
be submitted to him for approval before being promulgated ; 
in all Party matters he alone drafts the proposals and submits 
them to the Cabinet. Questions of Party discipline are dealt 
with by him ; and but a very small inner circle is permitted 
to see Hitler himself without having first passed by the 
Deputy’s office and been “ grilled ” as to the purport of his 
visit. A man with personal ambitions might well feel tempted 
to exploit such far-reaching powers for his own benefit. Not 
so Rudolf Hess. Whether he is aware of his lack of imagina- 
tion, his second-rate qualities as a leader of men; whether 
his literary and philosophic notion is clear enough to have 
impressed upon him Goethe’s advice 


Immer strebe zum Ganzen, und kannst du selber kein Ganzes 
Werden, als dienendes Glied schliess’ an ein Ganzes dich an. 
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(Always strive for the whole ; unable to become it yourself 
Then as a serving member attach yourself to a whole.) 
his compressed lips are not likely to betray. 

There is one point, however, concerning which a decisive 
influence upon Hitler’s development and decisions emanated 
from Hess. When, after serving his short term at Landsberg, 
Hitler’s then typist who had gone by the nickname “ Maurice” 
once more took up his studies at Munich University, he be- 
came enthusiastic about Professor Karl Haushofer’s—a 
former General’s—new branch of instruction “ Geopolitics.” 
Haushofer taught the importance of geographical, climatic 
and economic opportunities as the source of all unavoidable 
political strife and aims. He created the notion of the “space” 
pre-ordained for certain peoples and races ; he was, although 
not clearly understanding it at the time, the father of the 
“‘ Lebensraum ” slogan that Hitler was to exploit to the full. 
It was his pupil Hess who brought the elderly professor into 
personal contact with the would-be Redeemer of the Germans, 
helping thereby to pile the new mysticism of a rational science 
upon the older one of Vacher de Lapouge, Gobineau and 
Houston Stewart Chamberlain, apostles of a racial pseudo- 
religion. He thus contributed the “ soil” to the “blood ” 
in Hitler’s future slogan. 

There is no doubt that—contrary to most of his colleagues 
who sneer at the methods provided they benefit by the 
results—Rudolf Hess believes in that and other Hitlerite 
slogans. While rightly or wrongly considered as compara- 
tively humane and willing to use his influence in order to 
prevent cruelties when approached by their victims, he is just 
as hard, cruel and unrelenting as Himmler or anyone of the 
leading gang where Jews or other “ inferior ” races are con- 
cerned, and perhaps even more so where disloyalty to the 
Fuehrer is suspected. It was Hess who, July 8th, 1934, in a 
speech at Koenigsberg, was the first to justify the massacres 
of June 3oth: “ The Fuehrer has punished the guilty; by 
acting with soldierly swiftness and severity he has saved the 
Nation. ...” His fanaticism is that of the blind servant of his 
master; even to think an independent thought, to him, is 
the crime of lése-Majesté ; he is completely unable to feel the 
ridicule of such sentences as “‘ Whatever the Fuchrer does is 
right, whatever he does is necessary, and whatever he does 
is successful; thus manifestly the Fuehrer has the divine 
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blessing ” (Nuremberg, September 7th, 1938), or “ Ask your- 
self, in all your actions, how Adolf Hitler would act, and you 
will not go wrong” (Munich, April 21st, 1938), or finally, 
“We, the country with the authoritarian régime, we have 
made the will of a free nation law and thereby we have done 
the most democratic deed ” (August 29th, 1938, at Stuttgart). 
Hess has coined the name of ‘‘ Saviour ” for his master, the 
blasphemous parallel with Christ, for the blood-bespattered 
murderer of political rivals, old comrades, Jews, Christians, 
German and foreign patriots and confessors, the destroyer of 
peaceful smaller nations. 

It is a case of pathological “ Hoerigkeit,” of voluntary 
bondage and thraldom such as Professor Freud might have 
found the subtle means to explain. It has nothing to do with 
reason, nothing with an intellectual kind of admiration. For, 
better than most, Hess must know about the fits of mania to 
which his master is subject, must have seen him weeping from 
disappointment and false sentimentality, destroying furniture 
in one of his hysterical rages, or throw himself on the floor and 
bite the carpet—scenes one or the other of which many of the 
less intimate henchmen of Hitler have seen displayed before 
their bewildered eyes. As one of Hitler’s earliest comrades, he 
is bound to have witnessed ugly scenes of depravity later 
covered up—for the benefit of the masses—by the Fuehrer’s 
assumed role of a Parsifal. Hess himself is not known to have 
had any “ affair” with the fair sex ; while living on a scale 
becoming to the Second-in-Command of a Great Power no 
financial scandal is attached to his name, although he, too, 
figures in Knickerbocker’s list of Nazi depositors abroad ; he 
shows neither the vanity of a Goering, nor the cunning 
ambitions of a Goebbels, nor the sadism of a Himmler or 
Streicher. He is, indeed—or would be had he not been lifted 
to an exalted position—the ideal subject of a despot and a 
dictator, the vizier of a Sultan at best whose own brilliance 
is but the reflected splendour of his master, whose disappear- 
ance would leave him in utter oblivion and darkness. He is 
hard-working, comparatively conscientious in his many-sided 
work, yet distrusted by his subordinates. 

The main reason for that distrust may be a queer, sub- 
conscious one: there is a strong prejudice among Germans, 
implanted centuries ago in their minds, against the so-called 
“ Raezel”’—another spelling for “ Raetsel,” riddle—people 
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with joined eyebrows. That prejudice, going back to the days 
of the persecution of witches and sorcerers, is something akin 
to the Italian fright of “ malocchio,” although but few people 
nowadays are aware of the reason for their instinctive dislike 
or distrust of men who, like Hess, show this particularity to a 
marked degree. His somewhat shy behaviour, his tight- 
lipped subservience in Hitler’s entourage, may have contri- 
buted ; while acting as Hitler’s most faithful watchdog the 
impression he leaves with casual observers is decidedly feline. 
I can well imagine that the big guns of the Party, Goering, 
Goebbels, Ribbentrop, perhaps even Himmler, feel uncom- 
fortable with a man who shares none of their ambitions and 
indulgences, who is trusted by their common master like no 
one of them, while all the smaller fry permanently dread what 
at least under the particular unexacting Nazi code of honour 
may well be considered as the acme of correctness, severity 
and incorruptibility. 

Many call him Hitler’s Crown Prince ; for years speculation 
was rife as to whether Rudolf Hess alone, or within a trium- 
virate the two others of which were uncertain, would be the 
Fuehrer’s successor-designate. When the case arose, at the 
beginning of the great marauding campaign, it was Goering 
however whom Hitler announced as his immediate successor 
should he himself lose his life, while Hess was to be only the 
fat Marshal’s heir. The reason was obvious: he wanted to 
impress his people with his readiness to take life-endangering 
risks “ at the head of his Armies ”—which he very carefully 
avoided so far—and to present them, should the case arise, 
with a military head of the state well qualified for carrying on 
the same chase after the fata morgana of world conquest. Was 
it a premonition of both Goering’s and his own ultimate fate 
that made him choose the third man too? 

Whatever Rudolf Hess’s personal merits as secretary, 
A.D.C., buffer, mouthpiece and watchdog; whatever his 
blind devotion and unquestioning advocacy of Hitler’s 
maniacal gospel, he is but an anemic substitute, an “ Ersatz ”’- 
Fuehrer. Even so, and in due recognition of a few good points 
he shows as compared with the leading gangsters of the Third 
Reich, he has much disaster, both moral and material, much 
perversion of minds and notions personally to answer for. In 
an early address to the once incorruptible and independent 
German judges and jurists he stated: “ Practice of Law is a 
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political activity.” He praised the thirteen perjured murderers 
of Dollfuss as heroes, as “‘ our best comrades,” as martyrs who 
suffered an ignominious death on the gallows, but who always 
march in the Nazi ranks. He blundered, when asking (in 
Vienna, April 7th, 1938): ‘Can a Government be called 
Christian when it torments human beings in concentration 
camps? ”’, or when he stated (at Klagenfurt, July 25th, 1938) 
that every European war would, inevitably, lead to Bolshev- 
ism, and when, early in 1934, he gave away the Nazi technique 
by saying that “ never must criticism be allowed to reach the 
ear of unauthorised people.” After all, he would not be worth 
a study were he not what he is ; and he would not be what he 
is, Hitler’s alter ego, had the Fuehrer been able to attract 
better men. It was the fool rather than the criminals he could 
trust while himself sinning against all fundamental laws of 
humanity. 
EpcaAr STERN-RUBARTH. 


Note.—This article was written before the dramatic flight of Hess from Germany. 


THE WORLD AND ITS PURPOSE. 


HE very important Gifford Lectures, delivered by Sir 

Charles Sherrington and entitled “ Man on his Nature,” 

have already been suitably reviewed in the April 
number of Tue Contemporary Review. This article is not 
intended to amplify this adequate notice of the contents of 
the Volume. It furnishes a noteworthy exposition by a great 
master of biological evolution of the latest results of research 
in this important province of scientific exploration and know- 
ledge. The Lectures emphasise what was well known before, 
that Nature in its biological and infinitesimal entities and 
processes is at least as wonderful as in its cosmic and infinite 
realities. Yet, of necessity, Sir Charles Sherrington was com- 
pelled, both by the subject laid down for Gifford Lectures and 
by the facts themselves, to pass beyond the biological sphere, 
and to call attention to the unique position of Man in Nature— 
to the emergence not only of life, but of consciousness, of 
Thought, Values and Personality. The facts presented by this 
evolution are, indeed, the central subject presented for con- 
sideration, for the problems raised by them constitute the 
supreme subject both of Natural Religion and of Philosophy. 
This article is concerned with this momentous issue. 

It is clear that with the appearance of Man a new order 
comes into being. While continuous with all that has gone 
before and organically related to it, Man cannot be explained 
in terms of the pre-human, for it is his distinction that he 
transcends, through the intrinsic features of his manhood, 
the biological realm to which he still, in a measure, belongs. 
The problems and possibilities raised by the advent of Man 
are all his own. They cannot be reduced to, or explained by, 
the biological. .It does not follow from this that they are 
inexplicable, but they must shine, if at all, in their own 
light. 

To what conclusions is Sir Charles Sherrington led in regard 
to these problems? The following quotations give his own 
answer to this question. 

By the advent of recognisable Mind, he says, the planet 
has thus latterly become “a place of thinking. More, it now 
harbours Mind, which values ‘ Values.’ It is a planet now, 
with hopes and fears and tentative ‘right’ and ‘ wrong.’ A 
planet which is human. What is to follow? ” (p. 322). 
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Again, “Granted the scope of Natural Science to be to 
distinguish true from false, not right from evil, that simply 
makes the man of science, as such, not the whole Man, but a 
fractional Man; he is not the whole citizen, but a fraction of 
the citizen. The whole Man now that his mind has ‘ values ’_ 
must combine his scientific part-man with his human rest ” 
(P. 375). 

Further, Sir Charles Sherrington remarks: “ The human 
mind is strangely placed there [i.e. in ‘ the community of this 
planet ’]; no other mind its equal, let alone superior to it. 
All other minds its inferior, and almost incompanionably so. 
His thinking is thus thrown utterly upon itself. Grappling 
with his newly found ‘ Values,’ yet with no experience except 
its own, no judgment but its own, no counsel but its own. 
Marked out, it would seem, to be leader of life upon the planet, 
more, willy-nilly set so, he yet has none to seek guidance from, 
none of whom to ask a question. What wonder his religions 
seek to supply a Higher Being to meet his need in this. The 
sole counsel he can take, and he must seek it to the uttermost, 
is with the facts. He will need all his qualities. His kind must 
co-operate to the last man. Man’s spirit thus yearns for 
company, comradeship, angels—even demons ”’ (p. 384). 

The summing-up is, “If you will Man’s situation is left 
bleak,” yet Sir Charles finds it uplifting and invigorating. 
Man is elevated to become “‘ a protagonist,” a Prometheus, 
endowed with “a virility and dignity which otherwise the 
human figure could not possess ” (p. 404). 

These conclusions give rise to serious comments and 
criticisms in regard both to the facts and the inferences drawn 
from them. 

1. The relations between Religions and the Values have 
been both intimate and complex. They both, apparently, 
came into existence together. Neither is before the other, and 
each is inexplicable without the other. Religions have been 
both the home and the vehicle of the Values as, for the time 
being, apprehended. Yet their alliance has been, of necessity, 
precarious, and they have from time to time become hostile 
to one another. The reason for this is simple. Religion is the 
conservator of the accepted Values, and, therefore, tends in 
all its forms to become static. The Values are living, and, 
therefore, reveal their meaning progressively. This inevitable, 
but occasional, clash, has afforded justification for the famous 
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indictment by Lucretius of the Religions with which he was 
acquainted. 

Even in the case of the Christian Religion this clash has, 
from time to time, occurred. To the influence of Christ and 
His Church is owing what is generally called “ our Christian 
civilisation.” This civilisation has been the result of the 
higher import, the fuller exemplification, and the more 
energetic diffusion of the Values, for which Christianity 
witnesses. Yet even so, there have been epochs when the 
Christian Religion has been either apathetic or blindly con- 
servative. At such periods the import of the Values has rightly 
led to revolt against the current interpretation of the Christian 
faith. Yet the Christian faith is essentially progressive, and, 
therefore, it has shown unique capacity to break the shell of 
its conservatism, to embrace, absorb and propagate the 
enriched Values, which it had overlooked, but has eventually 
discovered to be integral to its original life and truth. 

Sir Charles Sherrington treats belief in Immortality as 
having had a harmful influence upon human progress. In his 
view, this belief is an unwarrantable projection of desire and 
fancy upon the hard facts of life. Is it not rather a deduction 
from the Values themselves ; even vitally immanent in their 
essential presuppositions and influence? Biology is confronted 
with and cannot surmount death; spiritual Values are 
instinct with life and life more abundant. 

2. Again, when Sir Charles Sherrington treats Man as the 
lonely apex of Evolution, and confined to the experience, 
support, and guesses of his kind, he contradicts a vast mass 
of the funded experience of men, not merely of Saints and 
Prophets, Thinkers and Poets, but of multitudes of ordinary 
men throughout past ages and in every part of the world. 
Their convincing experience has been that of Guidance ; of 
“‘ Givenness,”’ as von Hiigel termed it. This guidance set them 
on a road and on tasks of which they had not thought or 
dreamt before. In doing so it made havoc of all their previous 
plans, predilections and desires. It awakened powers and 
resources of which they had not hitherto been aware; the 
very possibilities of which they had at the outset denied. It 
directed them to openings that had hitherto been hid from 
them, and enabled them to overcome obstacles that without 
it would have been insuperable. What had been, hitherto,, 
incredible became actual. And what has sustained and carried 
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such men to victory, has been just this sense of “ Givenness.” 
The secret has been revealed to them and in them, not in- 
vented by them. Hence St. Augustine summed up this 
characteristic experience in his memorable confession, “ Thou 
madest us for Thyself, and our heart is restless until it comes 
to its rest in Thee.” So, also, William the Silent, hitherto an 
accomplished courtier and man of the world, when he set 
about his heroic task of delivering the Netherlands from the 
tyranny of Spain, declared, “I have entered into alliance 
with the King of kings.” 

All this, while traces of it are to be found elsewhere, has 
come into full manifestation in the Christian Religion, which 
inaugurated a new era in the history of mankind, quite as real 
and momentous as the emergence of man, with his thought, 
Values and personality. It is indeed the only and the satis- 
factory explanation of their emergence. It is owing to Christ 
that form and energy have been given to what we term “ our 
Christian civilisation,” with its immanent purposes of righ- 
teousness, humanity and love for all mankind. In the religion 
of Christ is found exactly that “ passion of altruism” for 
which Sir Charles Sherrington craves. It is a pity that the 
restricted scope of the Gifford Lectures excludes from con- 
sideration just what is most vital even to Natural Religion. 
Both the World and Religion are indeed “ fractional ”? when 
Christ is excluded from them. If wholeness is indispensable 
to the man of science, this is most of all the case when he 
surveys the World with its history, and attempts to account 
for the meaning of even Natural Religion. 

Is all this to be dismissed or ignored, when it gives just that 
explanation and confidence without which only a “ bleak ” 
prospect is left ? If this prospect is to be invigorating, it can 
only be because, in facing it, men can rely upon an over- 
arching, underlying, immanent Presence to direct, prompt 
and sustain them. That the approach of God is mysterious is 
not remarkable. So, also, is the approach of man to his fellow- 
men. The access of God to the human spirit must, of necessity, 
be unique; for God is not a merely external individual, stand- 
ing vts-d-vis with men. “Closer is He than breathing, and 
nearer than hands and feet.” And when men are inclined 
either to pride or to commiserate themselves on standing 
alone, it will be well for them to remember what Luther said, 
with almost brutal frankness, in a somewhat different 
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reference, “‘ If the Lord God would save His Church, He must 
do it Himself. For we cannot do it, and if we could, we should 
be the proudest asses in Christendom.” 

Reason, it may be concluded, is in agreement with Faith 
that the basal Reality of the Universe must be such as to 
explain and embrace, to sustain and guide Man, with the 
Values which are essential to his manhood. They are not a 
sport, but fundamental in the world in which they have arisen. 
Man is both dependent and aspiring, moral and rational. All 
these qualities, separately and in combination, carry him out 
to an Object higher than himself, sovereign over and satisfying 
to him. This Object is not limited and merely external, but 
immanent ; a perfect Personality, who is the Creative Source 
of creaturely personality and its evolutions. 

3. The conclusions that have been criticised, however, are 
led up to by Sir Charles Sherrington’s lucid account of the 
facts and processes of biological evolution. These reveal that 
Design in Nature, though beneficent on the whole, has aspects 
of cruelty, and is a-moral. Moreover, both Nature and Man 
are predaceous, Man is at war, not only with Nature and his 
fellows, but also with himself. Further, lower forms of life 
have no respect for higher, and are often highly destructive 
of them, as is shown, for example, by the widespread destruc- 
tion of human life by the mosquito, which causes malaria, and 
by the tubercle which took the life of Keats. In passing, it may 
be remarked that Keats said that earth was “a vale of soul- 
making,” and certainly his soul was made. 

All this needs close examination and compels a revision of 
the too facile and optimist conclusions often drawn by the 
supporters of Natural Religion. 

1. While it is true that the total impression made by Nature 
is that of harmony, beauty, and even beneficence, and while 
the universal “‘ zest to live ” shows the prevailing sense that 
life is good, it is clear that adequate account must be taken of 
the darker sides of Nature, inherent in its evolution. This fact 
is not new to the Christian Religion, as witness St. Paul’s 
statement in his Epistle to the Romans that “the whole 

‘creation groaneth and travaileth in bondage until now.” 
God is certainly not a hedonist, and the processes of Nature 
are austere, and often even severe. To import ** Values,” in 
their ultimate significance, into the preliminary stages of 
evolution is clearly premature. The facts, indeed, suggest 
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that Nature is endowed from the outset with a measure of 
autonomy, which is in accord with the eventual gift of free-will 
to man, often and widely disastrous in its immediate effects. 
At the start a principle of Design is posited in Nature, which 
can only be judged, not at short range, but in the light of its 
ultimate manifestations and results. 

Yet, if the more sombre elements in evolution were all, 
evolution itself would have been impossible. Community is 
co-eval with predacity. The dawn of the social, and even the 
altruistic, in the life of birds, beasts, and even savages, is 
essential to their survival. It affords ample evidence of the 
active presence of love, carried even to self-sacrifice, through- 
out the lower realms of life and the early stages of its evolution. 
The imperious dictates of the “ zest to live” are often com- 
pletely overborne by the compelling demands of the family, 
the tribe, and the kind. They are, however, subordinate and 
confined within these limits, and are neither supreme nor 
universal. i 

In the fullness of time, however, the Social, with its 
Spiritual Values—Truth, Beauty and Goodness—has displayed 
its full meaning and has embarked upon its mission to achieve 
a transforming and universal supremacy over the sectional 
and individual, whether of race or place. And this because of 
its intrinsic worth as the true end of Man. The surrender of 
the selfish to the social, even at supreme sacrifice, is seen to 
be the way of the final fulfilment of Manhood. It was the 
consciousness of this mission and destination that enabled 
the Christian Church, inheriting the Values, though hindered 
by the shortcomings, of the entire past, to inaugurate in the 
Name of Christ a new era in the history of Mankind. It is 
endowed with resources, which, despite its failures, are per- 
manent and are as active as ever at the present time. 

Yet the social and altruistic could not be sustained, let 
alone prevail over the selfish, were they not endowed with 
the tenacity, pertinacity, and even sometimes the pugnacity, 
supplied to them by the “ zest to live.” These qualities are 
subsumed for the higher and manifold purposes that are 
involved in this redemptive transformation. What cannot be 
thus subsumed becomes the enemy to be cast out. This is 
the arduous, yet glorious, task to which we are called at the 
present time throughout the crisis of War, with all its suffer- 
ings, and eventually in the peace. 
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Thus there emerges a higher, nobler, and vaster Teleology. 
This is to raise Mankind to the higher life, which will ulti- 
mately consummate the whole process of the world. St. Paul 
calls this consummation, for which he says the whole creation 
waits, “‘ the manifestation of the Sons of God.” In this task 
and its achievement is revealed the Purpose of the world. By 
this light the origin of Thought, Values, Personality are to be 
explained. Still more, the character of God and His “ eternal 
purpose ” are revealed. This spiritual end will eventually 
justify the ways of God, though mysterious, with Man. His 
sovereign purpose is “‘ to sum up all things in Christ.” 

J. Scorr Lincerr. 


THE INDEPENDENCE*OF 
SWITZEREAND: 


URROUNDED by Great Powers Switzerland has main- 

tained her independence mainly on account of two major 

factors: her will to be independent and free, and the 
consent of the neighbouring states to leave the little country 
untouched. The last attempt so far to dispose of Switzerland 
by including her in a larger unit was made by Napoleon who, 
without encountering great difficulties, formed the Helvetic 
Republic, tore parts of the country away and attached them 
to other creations of his, and kept this arbitrary construction 
of his under his military command. Never since has any 
European régime trespassed the frontiers of nationality, state 
and freedom with such cynical instinct for and command 
of power until the rise of National Socialism. 

Already the Munich crisis caused nervousness amongst the 
Swiss as well as in every other European country. That event- 
ful autumn of 1938 saw the little state guarded by the Alps 
taking to arms in order to give weight to its proclamation 
that Swiss neutrality and independence would be safe- 
guarded by the entire people. The mobilisation of 1938 was 
repeated in August 1939. At the beginning of the War the 
position of Switzerland was still comparatively secure. For 
the balance of power in its most strict meaning was felt at 
that cross road of European highways more strongly than 
anywhere else. The avalanche of Nazi might had swept away 
Poland; but then, Poland was far off from the military bases 
of the Allied Powers, and the technical difficulties of 
rendering help were overwhelming. In the case of 
Switzerland such help in case of an aggression could be 
expected. 

The situation changed, however, the moment France col- 
lapsed and Italy entered the War. Then, indeed, the situation 
of Switzerland seemed hopeless. The Swiss themselves could 
not but feel disheartened seeing how the powerful French 
army and fortifications crumbled under the onslaught of 
the Nazi army and Luftwaffe. The Swiss were able to put 
half a million men into the field. They also had created a small 
but well trained air force. But the lesson of the Polish and the 
French Air Forces showed that mastery in the air was, after 
all, dependent on a sufficient quota of fighters and bombers 
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as compared with the enemy. The heroic deeds of the R.A.F. 
were a unique example of a numerically inferior opponent 
conquering by sheer courage and skill. But even there it was 
never a question of a few hundred first-line planes—as it 
necessarily would be in the case of Switzerland. 

In addition to the immediate strategic and psychological 
consequences of the events of last May and June, the entry 
of Italy into the War completed the isolation of the small 
Alpine country. The occupation of France brought Nazi 
soldiers to Switzerland’s Western frontiers, and Italy’s entry 
into the War forced the small neighbour in the north to guard 
his frontier in the Tessin and Graubiinden. Hardly could the 
Swiss have forgotten Fascist propaganda twists according 
to which the few hundred thousand Italian speaking Swiss 
in the Tessin and the Romance speaking mountain-inhabi- 
tants of Graubiinden constituted Italian “ living space,” 
*‘ irredenta ” or whatever the words may be. It was some- 
what courageous of the inhabitants of Graubiinden to have 
insisted upon their Romance language being acknowledged 
by the Federation as the fourth official language—in addi- 
tion to German, French, Italian. Those sunburned men and 
women of Davos and the Engadin refused to be regarded as a 
sort of lost Italian tribe. They placed themselves, their 
tradition and their language side by side with the others, 
including the Italians. Rome had taken note of it, and was not 
likely to forget it. 

During the summer months of 1940 the country, in spite 
of its frantic love of liberty and independence, felt deserted, 
lost, delivered into the hands of the conquerors. This at 
least is the impression one receives looking at the situation 
sine tra et studio. Only a tiny strip of frontier running from 
Geneva to Mont Blanc on the south-western corner of the 
lake of Geneva leads into territory not under direct control of 
the Axis—into Vichy-France.* Communications with Swit- 
zerland had broken down almost completely during the 
summer months, but were resumed in the autumn via Vichy- 
France, Spain, Portugal. The telegraph seems still the only 
reliable way, while letters take many weeks to reach their 
destination, and those who tell of letters never reaching their 
Swiss addressee may not be far off the mark. Nazi censorship 


* Switzerland recognised the Pétain régime and in the second half of November, 
1940, a Vichy-French Ambassador, Count Robert de la Baume, appeared in Berne. 
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has to be regarded as an inevitability, anyway, if one com- 
municates with Switzerland now. 

Despite the imminence of danger practically every day, 
despite the heavy pressure upon Switzerland as exerted 
by Nazis and Fascists from Berlin and Rome alike, 
despite the precarious position of Vichy-France, the 
country has managed to survive, and to hold its ground 
politically, militarily, economically, and, perhaps the most 
important item, intellectually and morally. Switzerland, 
although surrounded by the most powerful enemies of 
liberty which Europe has ever had to endure, has main- 
tained her liberty. The great change in attitude inside 
the country was effected by the glorious deeds of the Greeks 
and afterwards by the “ turning of the tables.” in North 
Africa. The effect which the stand of the Greeks and their 
victorious progress against the Italians made upon small 
nations in general, upon the Swiss in particular, can hardly 
be over-estimated. Not even the War of Liberation in Spain 
with the help of Wellington’s forces against Napoleon could 
have had such a response amongst the scared peoples of 
Europe. For in these days of the Radio and the newspapers 
not only the gloom and desperation of defeat spreads like 
wildfire ; still quicker begin the flames of hope to rise when 
there is reason to take heart again. Twenty years of Fascist 
scare-propaganda and all the milliards of lira spent on it went 
down at Koritza. 

Whatever Switzerland had achieved in a technical sense 
in order to maintain her independence became genuinely 
valid again only after the Swiss burgher and peasant, the 
Swiss rifleman and airman, the women and girls had taken 
heart again, had found new ground for confidence. It is, 
therefore, against this background of lost and regained pride 
that the powerful organisation of the little country which 
has been built up in order to defend its own has to be acknow- 
ledged. It is only too true that also the material situation 
has changed. The crushing victory of the R.A.F. in Sep- 
tember destroyed the myth of the Luftwaffe and drew 
Goering’s entire strength to the Channel coast, leaving little 
fighting strength for Alpine adventures. Nobody would 
insist on suggesting that Mussolini and his Blackshirts would 
be, since last autumn, particularly keen on adding to their 
engagements. Mountain warfare in Albania and desert war- 
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fare in Libya has already taxed the power of Fascist Italy 
beyond its capacity and probably beyond repair. The 
neighbours of the Italians can sleep quietly again. But also 
the geographical situation has once more changed in favour 
of Switzerland. Hitler’s unexpected commitments in the 
Mediterranean make the communications over the Alps 
more vital than ever before. The Swiss, commanding two of 
the most important passes and railway lines—the Gotthard 
and the Simplon—are once more in the position of being able 
to say “no” to any exaggerated demands of the Fuehrer 
by threatening to blow up these tunnels. This threat, sup- 

orted by a respectable army, and by the constant need of 
Hitler’s doubtful ally for help and still more help, places the 
guardians of the Alpine passes in an almost unassailable 
position. Little use the Nazi army could make of holding 
Zirich and the lower hills of the Jura, while a few divisions 
of Swiss snipers could hold the peaks of the Alps for an almost 
indefinite period. 

This position, however, much as it has improved, can only 
be turned into an asset because there is a state and a people 
who insist on being free. This determination of a few million 
men has found expression in a deliberate policy turning the 
country into a sort of besieged fortress. For although Swit- 
zerland is legally neutral and does not participate in the fight- 
ing, the world in flames round her frontiers sweeps over the 
small rough territory and forces the people to talk of the War 
as if they were actually participating. And are they not? 
For a little country engulfed by enemies who have set them- 
selves the task of establishing their cruel hegemony—called 
“‘ the new order ”—the mere fact that national independence 
and freedom can prevail as in a nutshell shows how much 
fighting spirit must be backing this independence and liberty. 
Everybody in Switzerland speaks of the War and its grim 
necessities, and they do not mean the War in Africa or on the 
Channel by doing so, but they speak of it as of their own 
situation. 

The country mobilised its man-power in the summer of 
1939, and ever since it has maintained a considerable armed 
force under the flag. Every man is liable to some form of 
military or other national service, and the peace-time 
strength of the conscript army has been augmented so that 
now a number of divisions with modern equipment are 
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guarding the frontiers.* Mechanisation has been cut down 
in face of the mountainous character of the country. It 
apparently never has been the intention, in case of an attack, 
to hold the broad valleys, but rather the guarding mountain- 
side and the Alps. The natural opportunities of geography 
have, in the meantime, been strengthened by lines of fortifica- 
tions all along the frontiers. A chain of pill-boxes, machine- 
gun nests, anti-tank devices and other modern fortifications 
has already before the War glanced down to the Upper Rhine 
across which the soldiers of the Third Reich were looking. 
They actually came into frequent contact with each other 
at Bale, whence many reports of fraternisation between the 
soldiers of the two states have reached us. It was never sug- 
gested that the Swiss soldiers became infected by the Nazi 
bacillus, but rather the Nazi soldiers by Swiss love of free- 
dom which made them think. 

Relying on an army of the people, the government readily 
acceded to the requests of the Army command to call upon the 
Swiss to give their younger men and boys between the age of 15 
and 20what hasbeencalleda “ pre-military” training, consisting 
of physical exercise, shooting, and, in the case of the 19 years 
old, basic military training. Sixty hours a year were asked 
from the people to grant for this purpose of self-defence. 
Yet when it came to the—typically Swiss and really Demo- 
cratic—plebiscite on that question the proposal of the govern- 
ment was turned down by 429,952 votes against 342,838. 
This amazing result in a country which otherwise is not at all 
anti-military minded is remarkable as a sign of the compara- 
tive quietude which has come over the Swiss. There are, of 
course, other reasons, too, and they are significant for the 
state of mind in a country like Switzerland, hard hit by the 
War, mobilised already, and yet resolved to hold its own. 
The sociological reasons for this vote in December 1940 can 
be held partially responsible for the result. There are 
the peasants who are now constantly called upon to plough 
meadows and strips of land hitherto disused or neglected. 
The peasants, consequently, are reluctant to release their 
youngsters for military purposes and rather keep them on the 
land. There are the Federalists, always on the lookout for 
attempts on the part of the “ Bund,” the State, at the cost of 


There is now also a Women Auxiliary Service and Women Auxiliary Medical 
Service on a military basis, organised and sworn in. 
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the “ Canton,” the federated district, to strengthen central 
power. There are the religious groups of the Catholics and 
Christian Pacifists, like Professor Ragaz in Bale, who for 
religious or similar reasons would oppose a measure like the 
one proposed. 

But there are others whose reasons are not so much based 
upon their faith or genuine interests as on political considera- 
tions. Not all the Pacifists are of such a character as Ragaz. 
There are thousands of open or secret Communists who, in 
Switzerland, oppose any measure taken by the people and the 
State in order to defend themselves. There are certain small 
Nazi and Fascist groups who also obey orders from beyond 
the frontiers and work hard to weaken the strength of the 
country. This state of affairs was always watched carefully 
in Switzerland, and these plotting groups never found an 
opportunity to do much harm. Yet at crucial moments like 
that of the plebiscite their combined efforts together with the 
slackness of the bulk of the population—some 40 per cent. 
never went to the polls—could, indeed, help to defeat a 
government proposal which, if not vital, was certainly not 
unimportant. 

Measures have naturally been taken (before as well as 
after that occurrence) in order to defend what is called here 
the Home Front. A Nazi group which called itself ‘ The 
National Movement of Switzerland” under the leadership 
of the ominous Leonhardt and a certain Burri was dissolved 
in November last. The Stockholm paper Mya Dagligt Alle- 
banda expressed its sympathy with Switzerland in a leading 
article on this occasion. The Swedes pointed out that “ the 
technique of these ‘ Nationalists’ was everywhere just the 
same as were their slogans, no matter if they were directed 
against democracy in Switzerland or in Denmark or Sweden. 
The dark times favour the activities of these men in the dark. 
It is the duty of the statesman to see that the State is not 
affected.” This duty was observed also in the case of the Com- 
munists and their organisations and publications. In accord- 
ance with its prerogative under the Swiss Constitution, 
Article 102, Nos. 9 and 10, as well as with the special powers 
granted by the Federal Assembly (Parliament) to the “ Bundes- 
Rat ” (Government) the latter dissolved all Communist organ- 
isations and prohibited their publications. They included the 
so-called Fourth International (Trotzkyists) and Anarchists. 
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M. Nicole, the Geneva Socialist with strong Communist 
tendencies, and his friends were thus not included. But the 
papers which he controlled were. fh 

This action has only strengthened the position of the Swiss 
Trade Unions who are supporting the existing order with all 
their might, and have now even openly expressed their wish 
to participate in the government in accordance with the 
heavy responsibilities which the organised workers have been 
shouldering in most difficult times. This claim constitutes 
one of the major factors of inner consolidation. The German 
and the Austrian Republics actually drifted into disaster to a 
considerable extent owing to the fact that it proved impossi- 
ble to co-ordinate the will of the Middle Classes and the will 
of the Working Classes politically. The achievement in Swit- 
zerland weighs still more heavily if one considers the growing 
economic difficulties which a country like Switzerland 
squeezed in between hostile Powers has to face. The example 
of the Nazi-conquered states tends to prove that the much 
advertised Nazi “‘ New Order” means, economically, the 
industrial domination of Europe through Naziindustry. The 
-industrial plants of the subdued countries are either destroyed 
or included in the huge War machinery of Nazism and more or 
less re-directed to this end, so that the main purpose of these 
industrial institutions as set by the needs of the people 
around it is deliberately neglected. In this way, naturally, 
also the skill and intelligence of the labourers of the countries 
thus overpowered is gradually disintegrating. Switzerland, 
as we have seen, with the backing of the organised working 
classes of the country, is struggling against being drawn into 
this “ New Order,” and has set out bravely and with much 
imagination to strengthen Swiss self-sufficiency and economic 
independence. The needs of the country became so great 
that the Swiss Government hired even their own ships in 
order to bring overseas goods to French harbours and thence 
by rail to Switzerland. This scheme worked only very slowly. 
Ships had to run all the risks of the sea war, of blockade and 
counter-blockade. Finally it broke down when the ships— 
which were of Greek origin—could no longer use Italy’s 
Mediterranean harbours. 

These difficulties, however, are only part of the problem. 
Transport naturally constitutes a tremendous difficulty if one 
considers that so highly industrialised a territory as Switzerland 
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is almost entirely dependent on imported petrol as well 
as coal. Both can only be got with difficulty in the middle 
of a continent which itself is being searched by the Nazis 
for these very goods. Fortunately, Switzerland has used her 
great possibilities to create power and has transferred some 
80 per cent. of her railways to electricity. Some major pro- 
jects are even now being planned and carried out so that the 
percentage of electric railways will still be increased. There 
are circles who are naturally interested in enlarging the rail- 
system particularly on the main arteries running through 
the Gotthard and Simplon, but with wise caution these 
schemes are put aside for future realisation. Like everything 
in war time the question of communications is controlled by 
the army, and it is on the advice of the army that the exist- 
ing railway—as well as road—system is being increased. 
It is in co-operation with the army that a number of big 
power-plants which have been planned for some time past are 
now being recommended for immediate construction (Rhine- 
Works, Upper-Rhine-Works, and Andermatt-Works). Further- 
more, it is suggested that the railway company and the car 
and motor industry come to an agreement in order to exclude 
competition and to work on a supplementary scheme. 

The element of centralised planning is gradually coming 
into the foreground also in other spheres. A great number of 
goods, including textiles, soap, and, of course, foodstuffs are 
rationed and can only be obtained by ration-cards. Even 
butter—of which the dairy industry of Switzerland was sup- 
posed to have sufficient quantities—has been rationed. In 
spite of rigorous control the prices are rising. By the end of 
1940 the official figures show an increase of 16 per cent. for 
foodstuffs, of 22.2 per cent. for lighting materials, soap, etc., 
of 31.8 per cent. for clothes. The average increase including 
rents is given as 14.2 per cent. (speech of the head of the 
War-Economic Department, Dr. Kaeppeli, in the Berne 
Economic Society). The difficulties of supply are being added 
to by the change in the agricultural methods. Swiss agri- 
culture has been industrialised. Feeding-stufts (70-80 million 
francs), seed stuffs and machinery worth many million francs 
have regularly been imported. These imports have become 
more or less difficult. All in all Switzerland used to import 
feeding-stuffs and foodstuffs worth between 200 and 250 
million francs, and only exported dairy products worth ca. 

Vor. eLix, 45 
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60 million francs. Since the Axis is short of these very pro- 
ducts of which Switzerland has imported so much it is be- 
coming increasingly difficult for her to maintain exports, 
dependent on imports. : 

Quite apart from these agricultural and dairy products 
Swiss imports and exports have crumbled through the pressure 
of the War and the Nazi “‘ New Order.” Imports have gone 
down by 37.9 per cent. as compared with the previous year 
(3rd Quarter of 1940), exports by 1.3 per cent. This means 
that the hungry neighbours are pressing the country and 
bleeding it white without giving it a chance to fill up its 
resources properly by sufficient imports. One of the main 
sources of income, the tourists, has disappeared almost 
completely. During the main season of June to August 1940 
the number of visitors fell to 16 per cent. of the already poor 
number of 1939. Building activities have been halved. Yet 
there has been employment to an extent hardly known since 
the days of the economic boom. For large numbers of men 
are serving in the army, and a considerable part of the 
industry of Switzerland has been put to war work, producing 
what the modern army needs. Naturally, the State appears 
as the biggest buyer. Whereas the index of foodstuffs, etc., 
has gone up 14.2 per cent., the index of raw materials has 
risen by 44.8 per cent. 

The strained economic system of the country has, as is 
only right, called for governmental action in regard to future 
developments. The independence of Switzerland is being 
defended not only on the military and political but also on the 
economic front. It is, therefore, of first-rate importance that 
foresight and imagination have been employed in order to 
avoid grave crises in consequence of present difficulties. The 
government has installed a Commission for Work-Planning . 
(“ Arbeitsbeschaffungskommission ”) which published its 
excellent report towards the end of 1940. Numerous measures 
are being recommended in order to safeguard the economic 
integrity of the country. At the moment, it is stated, there is 
hardly any fear of unemployment. The actual figure of ca. 
11,000 unemployed indicates that there is no unemployment 
at present. But for the future it is suggested that careful 
planning should be considered, that large enterprises such as 
the above-mentioned electrical plants should be prepared, 
that amelioration-schemes and schemes to reclaim certain 
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parts of Lake Constance, Zirich and Lucerne should be 
promoted, compulsory labour-service for youths should be 
introduced (one year), research should be assisted on a large 
scale, double incomes should be prohibited. 

These detailed reports are not only measures in the econo- 
mic sphere. They constitute manifestations of that will to be 
free which we have regarded at the outset as the main force 
keeping that endangered little country free and independent. 
This spirit manifests itself in the unbroken courage with 
which public opinion is voiced, the Press is carrying on, books 
and journals are being published. Certain concessions had to 
be made after the dark summer of 1940. There is nowadays 
hardly any directly anti-Nazi book or article published any 
longer as was so frequently the case until then. Thomas 
Mann’s monthly “ Mass und Wert ” has not reached us any 
more from the shores of Lake Ziirich; that brave fighter- 
publisher Dr. Emil Oprecht’s anti-Nazi books do not appear 
there any longer. Yet there is still much to encourage us. 
The Ziirich Play House is carrying on and, if not in open 
tendency, at least in spirit and style it stands for that great 
tradition of the liberal theatre which was hunted out of Ger- 
many in 1933. The great tradition of journalism at its best is 
kept alive by Neue Ziircher Zeitung, Bund, Basler Nach- 
richten, and Basler Nationalzeitung. Switzerland and her 
papers still take the risk of being raged at by Dr. Goebbels 
because of certain articles or of reports from London giving 
the true facts. The Universities still carry on unafraid, and 
they still publish their books and studies. Only a few months 
ago the History of the Disarmament Conference came out 
containing a worthy tribute to the late Arthur Henderson. 
Professor Rappard has led the Swiss League of Nations 
Group safely through all these trials, and at their annual 
meeting they decided to carry on “ until better times will 
come.” That is what Switzerland herself is doing. She 
cannot go out and fight for the liberty which these ancient 
democrats cherish so much. But they stand firmly on their 
ground, and preserve what may yet become a great example. 

W. W. Scutitz. 
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T is nearly a year since the collapse of France. Yet how 

many people in Britain could-give an accurately brief 

explanation of why France fell? Many excellent books 
have already appeared, purporting to explain it. Certain 
general truths emerge very clearly from these books. But 
these truths have not yet “ got across ” to the general public. 
This is partly because subsequent events have absorbed 
popular attention; but partly, too, because enemy and 
partisan propaganda have succeeded remarkably well in 
confusing the issue. 

It was natural and inevitable that, in the first moments of 
chagrin and stupefaction after the sudden collapse of France, 
everyone both here and in France should ask himself the 
question, “‘ Who is to blame for this disaster ? ’? As soon as 
the question was asked, back came a babble of conflicting 
replies. ‘The incompetent and treacherous brass-hats,” 
said the French Radical. ‘The Communists and pacifists 
and Jews,” cried the French Right-wing sympathisers. ‘ Per- 
fidious Albion,” retorted many of the French military and 
naval leaders, and—of course—“ King Leopold.” “It’s the 
corruption and rottenness of the Third Republic,” explained 
many Englishmen ; “ the blindness of French leaders and the 
incompetence of their administration is notorious. Why on 
earth didn’t they extend the Maginot Line?” All these ex- 
planations were, of course, judiciously encouraged in the 
appropriate quarters by Nazi propagandists, who in this 
respect at least showed great impartiality. They were content 
that anybody should be blamed for the fall of France except 
the Nazis themselves. In this way the one really important 
fact was overlooked: that the fall of France was due above 
all to plain military defeat, in the production of which various 
other factors played an important but subsidiary part. The 
right question to ask ourselves is not, ‘“‘ Who was to blame ? ” 
but rather “ How did the German military machine achieve 
this surprising and complete disintegration of France?” It 
is idle to indulge in recriminations and to try to affix blame 
for the disaster on anything except its most obvious cause— 
the ruthless brutality and overwhelming efficiency of the 
German war machine. 
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Most of those who have studied the collapse at close range 
emphasise this fact. ‘The part played by personalities,” 
writes M. André Maurois in Why France Fell, “ was not the 
essential cause of the defeat. That cause ... was lack of 
preparation, military, diplomatic and industrial, on the part 
of the Allies.” “It was the inevitable result,’ declared 
General de Gaulle, ‘‘ of the shock of an encounter between an 
army organised on outworn principles and an army organised 
for modern mechanical warfare.” ‘The French,” writes 
Reuter’s war correspondent, Mr. Gordon Waterfield, ‘went 
down with their hands tied behind their backs. They 
were all mobilised and had to obey the orders of an incom- 
petent general staff and of a government which became a 
“peace at any price’ government.” The blunders and 
miscalculations of the French General Staff: their obsession 
with defence rather than offence, their gross neglect of the great 
new factors of the tank and the aeroplane, their pathetic belief 
that “time is on our side ”—all these are too well known 
already to need further emphasis here. But less clearly 
realised is the political inappropriateness of this “ Maginot 
mentality ”; and it is this fact which proved so fatal to 
France. We must distinguish between the military defeat 
of May and the capitulation of June 1940. To explain why 
the one led so decisively to the other, we must take into 
account one consideration which the General Staff had for- 
gotten, and which alone makes both events comprehensible. 

It is that France, without knowing it, was fighting a war on 
two fronts. Of these her Eastern Front, with its great forti- 
fications, was the less important. The other was the home 
front. Hitler had from the first concentrated on this front, 
for he had said, “ I shall disintegrate their war.” His attacks 
on the Maginot Line were, in this larger strategy, more in the 
nature of a feint, to make France concentrate on the defensive. 
The one strategy which France could not afford to adopt, in 
the circumstances of 1939, was a defensive strategy. Hitler 
was able to knock out the French armies in six weeks on the 
“Western Front ” because he had already spent six years 
disintegrating her morale and destroying her soul, on the 
home front. And if we want to examine how and why he was 
able to do this we must look beyond the events of the last six 
years. We must remember that the present is always the 
result of the whole of the past, and not merely of the 
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immediate past. And any foreshortened view is bound to 
distort the picture. 

There is a rounded completeness about the history of the 
Third Republic which does not need to be added to by such 
carefully staged performances as Hitler’s dictation of the 
armistice terms of 1940 in Foch’s railway-carriage at Com- 
piégne. On September Ist, 1870, the gunfire died away 
round Sedan, and the Emperor Napoleon III surrendered his 
armies to Bismarck. This event began a train of events which 
led to the completion of the German Empire and, eventually, 
to the setting-up of the Third Republic. The German Reich 
and the Third Republic of France, born in the same storm of 
events, were henceforth destined to have the most intimate 
influence on one another. On May 15th, 1940, the German 
armies again broke through into France on the Meuse, envel- 
oping Sedan, and again starting a train of events which led to 
the fall of the Third Republic. The story of the Republic in 
the intervening seventy years is dominated by certain constant 
forces which, in their logical persistence and fatality, give the 
story an atmosphere of doom reminiscent of the highest 
tragedy. It is not enough, therefore, merely to trace the 
working of these forces back to 1933, or even to 1914. Only by 
viewing the story in all its dramatic completeness can we 
understand the situation in France to-day. 

The two great themes of the drama, reduced to their 
simplest terms, are the external menace to French nationalism, 
which came from Germany, and the internal menace to 
French democracy, which came from social tensions between 
social classes, economic groups and political parties. The 
Republic lived only by incessant manceuvring, aimed at 
striking some balance between these two interacting forces. 
The countless political parties and the recurrent cabinet 
shuffles, which gave French politics their peculiar ‘“ musical- 
chairs” atmosphere, were simply the expression of this 
uneasy shifting, this inherent urge to find a new centre of 
gravity, a new harmony between these forces. Indeed, the 
Republic suited France because it was the only political 
system which could allow for this constant readjustment of 
forces. France of the 1870’s, after the collapse of the Second 
Empire and the experience of the Paris Commune, was 
splintered into various groups and ideologies reluctant to 
co-operate with one another. The Republican régime was 
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accepted, as Thiers put it, “ because it divides us least.” In 
this sense the recurrent Cabinet crises which so worried 
English observers (chiefly because so many of them failed to 
realise that a French Cabinet crisis was something far less 
serious than the collapse of a British Cabinet) were in fact an 
expression of the resilience and stability of the Republic, 
rather than of its instability: just as the wobblings of a 
tight-rope walker are a sign of his skill in keeping his equili- 
brium. 

Precisely because she was on a tight-rope, France always 
felt vulnerable. Because of the joint operation of these two 
forces, pulling her now one way, now the other, France was 
ever thrown into a posture of defence. Her foreign policy, for 
example, always revealed a nervous anxiety, a sort of feminine 
fickleness, which often proved irritating to her Allies. The 
“‘ Maginot mentality ” did not begin with the Maginot line: 
it was there from the first, inherent in the whole character of 
the Third Republic. Marianne lacked the self-assurance of 
that more stolid lady, Britannia. And so at a time (in the 
1920’s and 1930’s) when Britannia, like a famous film-star, 
was proclaiming that she wanted to be alone, Marianne was 
trotting around Europe, making friends with all sorts of other 
people—with the Little Entente of Roumania, Czechoslovakia 
and Yugoslavia, with Italy, and even with the U.S.S.R. She 
became entangled in various engagements, in the hope of 
having as many friends as possible in time of need. Britannia 
refused to take the German menace seriously, and never fully 
understood the inner conflicts of Marianne. She only became 
irritated by these fretful demands for guarantees of “ secur- 
ity,”’ which lay behind all French diplomacy. 

The interaction of these two forces, the external menace 
to national independence and the internal menace to demo- 
cratic government, is very clearly illustrated by the political 
history of the Third Republic in the forty years between 1875 
and 1914. Two general lessons should have been learnt from 
the events of these years. First, the twofold menace could be 
met so long as most Frenchmen were even more devoted to 
the democratic ideal than they were to nationalism. It was 
this popular support for democratic methods and institutions 
which enabled the Republican governments to overcome so 
successfully the succession of crises which they had to meet 
from the militarist, clerical and reactionary forces of the 
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Right. The attempts of Marshal MacMahon in 1877 to prolong 
his period of power as President; the more picturesque 
menace of the Minister of War, General Boulanger, who formed 
his “ League of Patriots” and tried in 1887 to mobilise the 
old sentiments of Bonapartism and, by combining them with 
nationalist. hatred of Germany, to turn them against the 
Republic; and, finally, the supreme test-case of Alfred 
Dreyfus, which brought to a climax the internal tensions 
between democrats and nationalists: all these crises were in 
turn overcome. In each instance it was the democratic faith 
and vision of men like Jules Grévy, Jules Ferry, Clemenceau 
and Zola, which saved the Republic and, with it, the integrity 
and independence of the French nation. The memories of the 
disastrous dictatorship of Napoleon III combined with popu- 
lar desire for revenge against Germany to keep France loyal 
to the existing régime. 

The second lesson to be learnt from these years was that 
the price of democracy is constant watchfulness. In France 
there was an inner discord between democracy and national- 
ism of a kind that England has scarcely known since the 
eighteenth-century fears of the ‘“‘redcoats.” By the very 
circumstances of its birth the Third Republic was committed 
to the economic burdens and social tensions involved in rapid 
rearmament and strenuous measures of national defence. 
Liquidation of the indemnity to Germany ; frontier fortifica- 
tion ; a large standing army and navy ; peacetime conscrip- 
tion ; popular lust for revenge: these were the legacies of the 
Franco-Prussian War to the Republic. They were legacies 
which could in no way be avoided. But they meant granting 
more and more power to the militarist groups and leaders, 
who were the sworn enemies of democracy. It was a cruel 
dilemma. Conscription, for example, which by a Law of 1872 
was made compulsory between the ages of twenty and forty, 
and was for a period of five years, had the result of placing the 
effective civilian population at the command of the military 
authorities. Even as eventually reorganised by the Law of 
1912, universal conscription in France meant that the army 
leaders were able to dispose of all Frenchmen for twenty-five 
years of their lives, and had complete control of them for two 
years. So long as the military power was closely associated 
with the anti-republican clerical forces, either by birth or by 
education, this involved great internal tension and constant 
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watchfulness on the part of the civil power and the politicians. 
But the parliamentarians upheld their cause, preserved the 
Republic, and won the approval of democrats everywhere by 
asserting clearly the superiority of civil and political justice 
to all claims of “ national prestige ” and “ military honour.” 
Zola blew sky-high the pretensions of Machiavellian étatisme 
and military totalitarianism in France. But then came the 
Great War. 

For the previous forty years French foreign policy had been 
dominated by a great desire—revenge on Germany for Sedan, 
for the loss of Alsace and Lorraine, for the humiliation of 
German soldiers tramping down the Champs-Elysées. It had 
also been dominated by a great fear—the fear of isolation and 
encirclement, which it had been the persistent aim of Germany 
to achieve. It was this fear of encirclement which made the 
two forces distracting France so difficult to reconcile. Could 
France make herself strong enough to preserve her independ- 
ence only by sacrificing her democratic spirit and institutions ? 
That was the question which haunted French politics. Again 
France was thrown on to the defensive—at home to defend 
the Republic, abroad to defend France. She sought alliances ; 
for Germany, in her anxiety to isolate and encircle France, was 
also seeking allies. Thus arose that complex system of great 
European alliances which did so much to bring about the 
Great War, and, once it had begun, to make it a world war. 

At the cost of great devastation of territory and the loss of 
one and a half million men, France won this war. But her 
defensive attitude, and the old interaction of external fear 
and internal tension, remained. It was nothing new. It was 
a continuation of the same process, and there is a consistency 
in the whole history of the Third Republic. France was 
awarded immense reparations in 1919; but a large part of 
them was never paid. She was left with a falling population, 
the irreparable loss of a million and a half men, a legacy of 
economic problems which aggravated internal tensions, and 
the clear knowledge that Germany would now plan revengeon 
her. She was able to understand the certainty of this revenge 
better than any other people, because she knew how revenge 
had filled her own thoughts after 1870. She was doomed to 
remain as anxious, apprehensive and defensive as before. She 
constantly sought “ security ” in the ways already described. 
By demanding security even before disarmament she fell foul 
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of British opinion, which imagined that disarmament should 
precede security. As soon as French and British policy fell 
out of step, the whole success of the League of Nations was 
brought into jeopardy, for the League could only work suc- 
cessfully if based on Anglo-French collaboration. 

In January 1933 began the real battle between Third 
Republic and Third Reich. There came into power in Ger- 
many a leader pledged to revenge, who had written, “ France 
is and will remain the implacable enemy of Germany.” Mein 
Kampf had ended with an exhortation to all Germans to 
“rally together for a last decisive contest with France,” and 
its author had added, in words ominous for the future of 
Europe, “ Of course it is here presumed that Germany sees in 
the suppression of France nothing more than a means which 
will make it possible for our people to expand in another 
quarter.” From this time the last great challenge to the Third 
Republic was inevitable. For the external menace and the 
internal tensions became more and more closely linked 
together. And they now worked in the same direction. Now 
every political or financial crisis in France played into the 
hands of Hitler, and was ruthlessly exploited by Nazi propa- 
ganda. It mattered little whether the crisis was deliberately 
provoked by Fascist and semi-Fascist parties under encourage- 
ment from Hitler, such as the Stavisky riots of February 1934 
and the Cagoulard plots of 1936, or whether they arose spon- 
taneously from internal difficulties, such as the stay-in strikes, 
promoted by Communist and other agitators in 1937. Every- 
thing which helped to disrupt France, to perplex public 
opinion, discredit parliamentarians and dislocate French 
production was grist to the mill of Nazi strategy and propa- 
ganda. France was in a cleft stick, and whatever she did 
could be turned to her discredit. Above all it was fatal for 
her to order wholesale mobilisation and then to adopt a 
strategy of waiting and boredom. 

The external menace was now, at last, identical as a 
political force with the internal threat to the Republic. One 
by one the guarantees of security were torn from her. Hitler 
had rearmed Germany and reintroduced conscription; he 
had remilitarised the Rhine ; he had, in 1935, made a naval 
treaty with Britain behind France’s back; first Austria and 
then Czechoslovakia, France’s best ally in Eastern Europe, 
had been absorbed ; the League as an agency of “ collective 
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security ” had completely broken duwn. And whilst the tra- 
ditional double menace to French security was thus moving 
in one direction, and her bulwarks of security were torn away, 
the one element which had saved France in the early days of 
the Republic was now lacking. With a few very notable 
exceptions, the leaders of French democracy were lacking in 
that democratic vision and faith which had saved her before. 
There were even some who said, “‘ Better Hitler than Blum.” 
There were others, like Paul Baudouin, who spoke of “ the 
Christian regeneration of animpious France—through military 
defeat.” The old clerical menace reared its head. One power 
fused all these elements into one great overwhelming force, 
“to disintegrate their war ”—and to disintegrate with it both 
the French nation and the Third Republic. It was Nazi 
propaganda, operating in the favourable conditions of a “‘ war 
of rot ” and the vacuum created by an over-zealous censor- 
ship. It only needed the military break-through on the Meuse 
to precipitate the whole process of disintegration. France 
fell apart. The tight-rope walker was pushed; but she had 
first lost. all her sense of balance. 

France fell, it must be repeated, in the face of overwhelming 
weight of men and machines and military equipment. But 
the speed of that fall and the extent of that collapse can be 
explained only by this conjunction of historical tendencies 
and political forces which I have tried to analyse. France fell 
when her leaders and large sections of her people ceased to 
place democratic values first and nationalist considerations 
second. Experience of Nazi domination has already done 
much to revive French national spirit for us: it must be the 
task of our propaganda to appeal to French democratic spirit, 
so that once again the two may be united. The last parody of 
the “ defensive” attitude of France can be seen in the shifting, 
purposeless antics of the Vichy Government : at best, pro- 
ducing stalemate, at worst inviting annihilation. One move- 
ment alone symbolises the policy of activity, offence and 
resolve which may yet revive the greatness and unity of 
France: the movement of “ La France libre” and General 
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ECONOMIC CAUSES OF THE WAR: 


HE historic March of 1935 was a month of dark fore- 
bodings and lost opportunities. In that month the 
British White Paper foreshadowed large-scale re- 
armament; France reverted from the one-year to the two- 
year system of conscript service, while Germany reimposed 
conscription and created an army of thirty-six divisions. 
But in that month also, after a plebiscite which had vin- 
dicated the authority of the League of Nations, the Saar 
territory was reincorporated in the Reich. Towards the end 
of March 1935 Sir John Simon and Mr. Eden, in spite of the 
German withdrawal from the League of Nations and the Dis- 
armament Conference, met Herr Hitler in person in Berlin 
and began the negotiations which resulted in the Anglo- 
German Naval Agreement. Two months later, Germany 
undertook to maintain a navy not exceeding 35 per cent. of 
the size of the British Navy and 45 per cent. in the case of 
submarines. 

In this same month Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, President 
of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, called 
together an International Conference of sixty-six statesmen, 
economists, historians and distinguished bankers and business 
men from nine countries who met together at Chatham House 
in London. The discussions took place in private in order that 
delegates from foreign countries where a censorship existed 
might express their views frankly and freely. In addition to 
Dr. Butler himself and the Italian and German delegates, the 
members of the Conference included M. Paul Van Zeeland, 
Prime Minister of Belgium, M. Jacques Rueff, Directeur- 
Adjoint du Mouvement Général des Fondes in the French 
Ministry of Finance, M. Réné Seydoux, Sous-Directeur de 
Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques, and Dr. E. Heldring, 
former President of the Amsterdam Chamber of Commerce, 
and besides a number of well-known British and American 
professors, publicists, economists and historians, the Marquess 
of Crewe, Sir Austen Chamberlain, the Marquess of Lothian, 
Sir Herbert Samuel, Mr. Arthur Henderson and Viscount 
Cecil took part. 

After three days of discussion, the delegates drew up four 
resolutions which were passed unanimously. The first 
recommended consultation between the U.K. and the U.S.A., 
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the world’s greatest creditor nations, “for the purpose of 
agreeing upon measures to enable the debtor nations to meet 
their obligations in goods and services and thus of materially 
assisting in the work of creating stability and restoring 
confidence.” Furthermore, it urged the formation of low 
tariff or Free Trade unions on the model of the Ouchy Con- 
vention and it approved the decisions of the Montevideo 
Conference. The second resolution advocated an arrangement 
between the Governments of France, the U.K. and the U.S.A. 
on the provisional stabilisation of exchange on the basis of 
gold, allowing for any necessary changes and with a view to 


~ the establishment of a stable world gold standard. The third 


resolution expressed vigorous support of all policies seeking 
to augment the authority of the League of Nations and the 
Pact of Paris, to develop the habit of the judicial settlement 
of disputes by using the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, the Permanent Court of Arbitration and com- 
missions of enquiry and conciliation. It also recommended 
co-operation between nations to raise the standard of social 
well-being, to check the armaments race, to arrange for 
continuous consultation as the best safeguard against war, 
and, finally, if restraints upon aggression became necessary, 
to take such economic measures as would render military 
sanctions superfluous. The fourth resolution recommended 
that the Trustees of the Carnegie Peace Endowment and the 
officers of the International Chamber of Commerce should 
sponsor a commission to make a survey of all aspects of 
international economic relations in order to promote their 
better understanding by the peoples. 

Let us consider the environment of this Conference and the 
reasons why its recommendations were frustrated and why 
Europe was plunged into a new and more terrible Arma- 
-geddon four years later. It is of course a commonplace that 
the change of atmosphere from one of peace and international 
co-operation early in 1929 to one tense and charged with 
electricity in 1935 was in no small measure due to the sub- 
stitution in Germany of a Fascist régime with its own dis- 
tinctive ideology for the republican Germany of Stresemann 
and Briining, the Germany that was willing to be, in Talley- 
rand’s phrase, “(a good European.” In consequence of 
the internal events in Germany during 1933 and 1934, 
British public opinion, hitherto more or less genuinely 
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attached to the doctrine that internal régimes should not 
prejudice international relations, and, indeed, more sym- 
pathetic than any other to the German people in their 
distress, underwent a tremendous revulsion of feeling during 
a period of only eighteen months. 
The main factors that led in January 1933 to the change in 
the spirit and structure of the German Government were two. 
The first was psychological—the dissatisfaction and resent- 
ment prevalent throughout Germany after the Treaty of 
Versailles—a Treaty whose injustice amongst the Treaties of 
the last century was exceeded only by that which Germany 


dictated to Russia at Brest-Litovsk in 1917 and that which - 


the Allies dictated to Hungary at Trianon in 1920. One of 
Germany’s complaints was that at Versailles she was promised 
that her immediate disarmament would be followed by that 
of the Allies. The promise was not kept. But even so, the 
Nazi Party had been campaigning against Versailles for ten 
years and yet it was losing seats at the time when the economic 
blizzard began to sweep across the Atlantic from Wall Street 
in 1929. The second factor was economic. The insane warfare 
of economic nationalism continued long after the Peace 
Treaties were signed. This warfare was intensified with the 
French march into the Ruhr in 1923, with the collapse of the 
mark and the consequent ruin of the German middle classes 
whose welfare was essential to the success of the Weimar 
Republic. Then came the Fordney-MacCumber and other 
high tariffs in the U.S.A., the British Import Duties Act of 
1932, and the quota struggle between Britain and her French 
ally. The movement culminated in the Ottawa Agreement of 
September 1932, when Viscount Snowden, Sir Herbert Samuel, 
Sir Archibald Sinclair and eight others left the National 
Government in protest. 

In his last speech as British Ambassador to the U.S.A., the 
Marquess of Lothian, who himself resigned the Under- 
Secretaryship for India and left the Government with his 
fellow-Liberals in 1932, declared: “ The triumph of Hitler 
no doubt grew out of the despair which settled on central 
Europe in the long years of the war, defeat, inflation, and 
revolutionary propaganda, and which grew out of the un- 
employment and frustration which followed the absence of 
any real unity in Europe; the sudden restriction of immigra- 
tion overseas and the attempt to combine the collection of 
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reparations and war-debts by the Allies with the imposition 
of unjust tariffs after the war. That was what gave Hitler his 
chance.”” The Ottawa Agreements erected round the British 
Commonwealth a Maginot Line bristling with an economic 
armament of tariffs and quotas; but unhappily, it was a 
Maginot Line which could not be circumvented, for it had no 
abrupt end, no Montmédy. The United States and the vast 
French Empire had even higher Protection. These imperial 
tariffs provoked a new thirst for colonies. The land surface 
of the globe comprises 68 states, which cover §5 million square 
miles. Sixty states possess only one-third of the earth between 
them ; the British Empire alone possesses one quarter. All 
together the six empires of Britain, France, the U.S.A., 
Belgium, Portugal and Holland havea total area of 23,000,000 
square miles and a population of 770,000,000. Excluding 
British India, these six empires have a total area of over 
21,000,000 square miles and a population of 420,000,000. In 
March 1935 three dissatisfied states, Japan, Germany and 
Italy, with her ramshackle African Empire, had a total area 
of little more than 13 million square miles and a population of 
210,000,000. Obviously, the discriminatory system of colonial 
preference intensified the colonial demands of the hungry 
powers, who in the days of British Free Trade, had been 
benevolently disposed towards a Britain which maintained 
the policy of the open door over one-quarter of the earth. 
The “‘ Have-nots ” did not possess the gold to buy what they 
wanted, and the ‘‘ Haves ” refused to take their goods in the 
vain imagination that they could sell without ever buying. 
No wonder the ‘‘ Have-nots ”’ began to argue that even the 
risks of war were preferable to those of starvation; no 
wonder Hitler could cry, ‘“‘ We must export or die!” It was 
aptly said that the road to Addis Ababa began at Ottawa. 
The Chatham House Conference sought to direct all 
Governments from the paths of autarky and tariff warfare to 
those of freer trade and peace when it advocated the forma- 
tion of unions for Free Trade or low tariffs. The practical 
model which the Conference chose was the Ouchy Convention 
of July 18th, 1932, between the Netherlands, Belgium and 
Luxembourg. The three Governments agreed first not to add 
to existing tariffs and secondly to reduce their tariffs against 
each other by Io per cent. each year for five years till a low 
general level was attained. They agreed that the Treaty 
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should be open to other states on the same terms. But the 
British Government, now Protectionist, led the way in 
demanding, in virtue of the most-favoured-nation clause, the 
lower tariffs of the three countries, without itself offering 
corresponding reductions, and so the Treaty had to be 
abandoned. 

Ever since Cobden negotiated the Anglo-French Commer- 
cial Treaty in 1860 with Napoleon III, Free Traders have 
rightly regarded the most-favoured-nation principle as the 
“ sheet anchor ” of Free Trade, and indeed as a most powerful 
influence upon the vast expansion of world commerce before 
1914. It functioned so well that the reduction of a single duty 
would strike at privilege, monopoly and exclusiveness every- 
where, serve to liberate the trade of all states with com- 
mercial treaties, and automatically lower the tariffs of all 
nations (save revenue tariffs). “ It is not Free Trade between 
any two countries that is the true aim,” wrote John Morley, 
“‘ but to remove obstacles in the way of the stream of freely 
exchanging commodities, that ought, like the Oceanus of 
primitive geography, to encircle the whole habitable globe.” 
When the fiscal policies of Governments are actuated by 
broad and liberal principles, the clause works well. But the 
new systems of discriminatory quotas, roundly condemned by 
the Chatham House Conference, were themselves incompatible 
with the most-favoured-nation clause. Our Protectionist ' 
Government, which had raised tariff barriers against the whole 
world, and had by its so-called Abnormal Importations Act 
and Import Duties Act already struck heavily at Holland 
and Belgium, invoked the most-favoured-nation clause in 
order to defeat the attempt by three smaller states to free 
commerce amongst themselves. 

In 1937, after more gallant endeavours by the statesmen of 
the seven little democracies of North-Western Europe, and 
after conciliatory words and deeds by M. Bastid, the French 
Minister of Commerce, the Governments of France and Britain 
invited the Prime Minister of Belgium, M. Van Zeeland, one 
of the delegates at the Chatham House Conference, to visit 
most of the capitals and to draft a report on the subject of 
freer trade. His mission had the blessing of M. Léon Blum 
and even of Dr. Schacht, and he performed his task admirably. 
The Japanese Foreign Office spokesman declared that Britain, 
the greatest of the colonial and trading nations, held the key, 
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But our Government pretended that it had thrown away the 
key. Paying lip-service to the most-favoured-nation clause, 
Mr. Baldwin objected that a Free Trade entente would 
involve its modification. He also asserted that practical 
results would come only from bilateral agreements. Actually 
the Runciman agreements had so far yielded few results and 
they were seldom of much practical value. The only successful 
statesman with bilateral agreements was Mr. Cordell Hull, 
who claimed with justification that his treaties with Canada 
and Cuba were essentially Free Trade agreements. The Anglo- 
American Trade»Agreement achieved a certain degree of 
success, but the vested interests behind the policy of Ottawa 
blocked the way to world peace. Mr. Neville Chamberlain, 
who had said that Free Trade was as dead as mutton and who 
asserted that Britain would remain Protéctionist even if all 
the world went Free Trade, never realised until after war 
broke out in 1939 that Free Trade and Peace were one and 
the same cause. It was then too late. 

The words of Cobden at the Covent Garden demonstration 
on September 28th, 1843, were never truer than to-day: 


If I were not convinced that the question comprises a great moral 
principle, and involves the greatest moral world’s revolution that 
was ever yet accomplished for mankind, I should not take the part 
I do in this agitation. Free Trade! What is it? Why, breaking 
down the barriers that separate nations; those barriers, behind 
which nestle the feelings of pride, revenge, hatred, and jealousy, 
which every now and then burst their bounds, and deluge whole 
countries with blood ; those feelings which nourish the poison of 
war and conquest, which assert that without conquest we can 
have no trade, which foster that lust for conquest and dominion 
which sends forth your warrior chiefs to scatter devastation 
through other lands, and then calls them back that they may be 
enthroned securely in your passions, but only to harass and oppress 
you at home. 
Deryck ABEL, 


VOU CLIS 46 
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N April 9th, 1772, while proceeding to the first Partition 
( )«: Poland, Frederick the Great wiote to his brother 

Henry : “ This will unite the three religions: Greek, 
Catholic and Calvinist. We shall be fellow-communicants of 
the eucharistic body of Poland, and if it is not for the good of 
our souls it will certainly be a great thing for the good of our 
States.”* This famous profanity is not only an instance of the 
cynicism which distinguished the “ philosopher of Sans-Souci.” 
It also expresses one of the rules which were to prevail in 
Prussian and German policy for many generations, the rule 
of keeping up good relations with Russia under all circum- 
stances. And Frederick, who was a sagacious rascal, clearly 
understood that the common interest in keeping Poland under 
was going to be a lasting link between his kingdom and the 
great empire of the East. He had experienced the advantage 
of support from that quarter, having been saved from hopeless 
defeat after Kunersdorf through the change of Prussian policy 
consequent on the death of the Empress Elisabeth. Under 
his successors the community of interests originated by him 
remained operative, and if Russo-Prussian relations weie not 
always equally cordial, they became so at most periods im- 
portant or critical for the pair of neighbours. Not only were 
the further partitions of Poland carried through in common, 
but the two Monarchies undertook in common the struggle 
against republican and imperial France crowned by the 
occupation of Paris in 1814. 

During the Turkish war of 1829 and the Crimean campaign, 
Prussia served her big neighbour as a reliable flank-guard. 
During the Polish risings of 1830-1 and 1863 Russia was 
seconded by Prussian military measures of the most decided 
character. On the other hand, it is notorious that neither 
Sadowa nor Sedan would have been possible without the 
benevolent assent of St. Petersburg. Only in the late years 
of the nineteenth century, when Germany began to back 
Austrian ambitions in the Balkans, did the former Russo- 
German relations come to an end, much against the will of 
Bismark ; and this change of policy led up to the defeat of 
Germany in the Four Years’ War. 

When the Republic of Weimar signed the Treaty of Rapallo 

* Guvres de Frédéric le Grand. Berlin, 1855. Vol. XXVI, p. 356. 
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in 1922 and Hitler concluded his Pact of Non-Aggression with 
the Soviets just before the outbreak of the present war, 
German policy returned to well known paths. But with the 
change of times and circumstances, the old regard for safety 
in the rear took certain new forms. Germany does not now 
count on direct military help from Soviet Russia, which 
Frederick William IIT received so abundantly from Alex- 
ander I. Foodstuffs, raw materials, oil, are for the moment 
more important, and in the perspective of years there dawns 
the possibility of practically securing centres of industrial 
production well out of reach of British bomber squadrons. 
Only one point of agreement came in for immediate realisa- 
tion on the old lines : the first symptom of established Russo- 
German co-operation was a new partition of Poland. In this 
way a curious historical verity found a new confirmation, that 
whereas contiguity of States has generally been an occasion 
for many conflicts, in the case of Germany and Russia their 
bordering on each other in Polish territory has always been a 
marked source of cordial understanding. There is no natural 
urge for Russia towards pressing further West, whereas 
Germany has every reason for cajoling Russia and securing 
such aid from her as she urgently needs. The vast plans of 
conquest in the East propounded by Alfred Rosenberg in the 
early days of the Nazi movement are certainly at the back of 
the German mind as much as ever, but here the Reich can 
well afford to bide its opportunity. If there is a talent which 
Hitler possesses in a remarkable degree it is certainly that of 
timing his undertakings. He has no need of violent methods 
while peaceful co-operation and penetration in the vast 
Eurasian area promise him the same results with additional 
safety. He has shown on occasions all too numerous that he 
finds no difficulty in changing his tone and his method when 
he judges such a change to be of advantage to his purpose. 
He boasts of being a realist and looking only to essentials. 
It is essential to him to draw on the resources of the East 
at his convenience. As long as this possibility remains within 
her reach Germany can easily make concessions anywhere 
else, well aware that she will rapidly be in a position to retrieve 
her fortunes. Now that universal domination is the apparent 
war-aim of Germany it seems hazardous to distinguish between 
her primary and secondary objects. Yet it is necessary to 
discern the relative importance of those elements which may, 
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in the future, condition her course of action. Vital in war- 
time, this is equally important if we turn our thoughts to the 
settlement. It is clear that whoever may conduct negotiations 
in the-name of Germany she will endeavour to do what she 
has always done in the past twenty years, and as late as 
October 1939, when Hitler in a speech to the Reichstag made 
unmistakable overtures to the Allies. She will try to play the 
Eastern card against the West. As there is no chance of her 
plans and desires concerning Norway or Denmark, Holland or 
Belgium, Alsace or Lorraine, meeting with any sympathetic 
consideration, she will have to comply with the inevitable 
there, but not so in the East. 

This part of the world she will represent as being of minor 
interest to everyone concerned. She will insist on the “ un- 
heard-of injustice of the Versailles Treaty,” on the “ hopeless 
disconcerting complexity of ethnical intermixture,’” most 
likely also on “ irreversible changes brought about in the war 
period,” on the primary importance of certain things to the 
bare existence of the German people, in a word she will move 
heaven and earth to keep some of her eastern conquests, or 
at least try to prepare for herself freedom of action in this 
quarter. That will be the time to understand and to remember 
that the distinction between East and West is misleading, and 
that if the gates of the East remain open to German economic, 
political and finally military penetration, the Western world 
will again be faced by mortal danger in a space of time shorter 
than it took Germany to disrupt the work of Versailles. 

The paramount importance of the settlement of East 
European affairs after victory over Germany was perceived 
and stated with rare clarity by a British geographer of high 
renown on the eve of the Treaty of Versailles. In February 
1919 Sir Halford Mackinder published a book bearing the 
title Democratic Ideals and Reality.* There he developed a 
broad and penetrating theory of the geographical structure 
of the “ Old World ” which he considers as one continent, or 
“ World-Island.” Nature herself has divided this vast space 
into a series of exterior “ coastlands ” easier of access, and a 
great central area or Heartland which has played an im- 
portant part in the history of mankind. In the depths of that 
Heartland has been, in the past, the cradle of race after race 
which gathered strength and set out for the overthrow and 

*London: Constable & Co. Ltd. 1919. 
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the foundation of empires. In these days of powerfully 
developed communications more than ever “ the prerequisites 
of ultimate dominance in the world ” are to be found there. 

Writing as he was while a great settlement of world affairs 
was being elaborated, the eminent geographer was at no loss 
to draw practical consequences from his theoretical views. 
“Who rules East Europe commands the Heartland, Who 
rules the Heartland commands the World-Island, Who rules 
the World-Island commands the World. Therefore let the 
idealists . . . concentrate their attention on the adequate 
subdivision of East Europe. With a Middle Tier of really 
independent States between Germany and Russia they will 
achieve their end, and without it they will not. ... The 
peoples of the Middle Tier—Poles, Bohemians, Hungarians, 
Rumanians, Serbs, Bulgarians and Greeks—are much too 
unlike to federate for any purpose except defence, yet they 
are all so different both from Germans and Russians that they 
may be trusted to resist any new organisation of either great 
neighbour making towards the Empire of East Europe... . 
It is a vital necessity that there should be a tier of independent 
States between Germany and Russia. The Russians are and 
for one if not two generations must remain hopelessly incap- 
able of resisting German penetration. ... West Europe, both 
insular and peninsular, must necessarily be opposed to what- 
ever Power attempts to organise the resources of East Europe 
and the Heartland. Viewed in the lights of that conception, 
both British and French policy for a hundred years past takes 
on a large consistency.” 

What also attains full justification is the ever-renewed 
effort of Polish patriots of explaining to statesmen in the 
West that the intimate understanding of their two oppressors, 
rendered operative by the enslavement of their country, was 
always a virtual threat to the liberty of Europe. Now the 
state of things existing in the nineteenth century has again 
been brought about in an aggravated form, Germany actually 
having hurled her might against Western civilisation freed of 
all concern for her security in the East by Poland s overthrow 
and the memorable pact with Russia. If deep views and wise 
warnings, such as those just quoted, had been paid the atten- 
tion that they deserved, if the singular importance for general 
security of the re-established States of Eastern Europe had 
been better understood at the right time, the catastrophe 
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might have been avoided. The terrible lesson must be effec- 
tively learnt and the right conclusions drawn if Europe is to 
survive. This applies to those whom we hope to hail as victors 
in the mortal struggle, but it applies also to the nations 
directly concerned, who in large part are at present in the 
power of Germany, and whose life and death is quite literally 
at issue. Fortunately they are neither thoughtless nor 
inactive : the Polish and Czechoslovak declaration of Novem- 
ber 11th, 1940, shows that their thoughts have turned in the 
right direction. Hitler’s successes were due largely to his 
capacity for dealing singly with countries he wished to 
subdue or to overrun. Hence the clear inference that salva- 
tion in the future will have to be sought for through unity. 
This unity Poles and Czechoslovaks have already decided to 
establish between themselves. Poland and Czechoslovakia, 
forming a total of nearly 50 million inhabitants with large 
industrial equipment, will be an obstacle of considerable 
weight to German undertakings in the East. 

The statesmen of the two countries are far from considering 
this first step as their final aim. German expansion not only . 
tends towards the East, but as much, or more, towards the 
South-East. To oppose this tendency some people speak of 
forming a second federation on the Danube, embracing 
Austria, Hungary and Croatia. Such a design in view of a 
united and formidably organised Germany would deserve to 
be described as amateurish. The object of establishing a 
bulwark in Eastern Europe which would for generations divert 
all possible political currents from dangerous directions can 
only be attained by unity of organisation and purpose. There 
is in this part of the world no place for side-shows. Czechs 
and Poles desire other countries to join in their common 
endeavours. Hungary, Jugoslavia and Rumania would be 
among the first to be thought of in this connection. Thus a 
political system would be formed spanning the continent 
from the Baltic to the Black Sea and the Adriatic, exactly 
the thing which is a postulate of European security. An 
independent Austria might join this “‘ Middle Tier,” but 
recollections still fresh would forbid countenancing any 
special Austro-Hungarian combination whether with Croatia 
or without. Such an entity could all too easily become either 
the victim or the tool of German attempts at mischief-making. 
To play its part, the contemplated co-operation or confederation 
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must be firm and reliable in all its parts; stretching from 
one sea to another, it must be strongly established on both. 
For this reason any suggestion of abolishing the Polish 
“Corridor” as a measure capable of conciliating Germany 
after the war should be emphatically discarded. In the first 
place the voyvodeship of Pomerania is and always has been a 
district ethnically Polish, distinguished in the past by its 
loyalty towards the Polish Crown and only wrested from its 
mother-country by that act of international brigandage 
known as the First Partition of Poland. Secondly, the un- 
questionable and striking prosperity of Danzig since 1921, 
when it entered a Customs Union with Poland, and the 
brilliant success of the foundation and further development 
of Gdynia, have clearly demonstrated that in modern. times 
as well as in bygone centuries Poland’s aspirations towards 
an effective access to the Baltic, its natural link with the wide 
world, were no whim of national conceit but the expression of 
undeniable necessity. Thirdly, in opposition to the versions 
spread by German propaganda, the vital interests of Germany 
are not centred on the shores of the Baltic; they have long 
ago been transferred to the banks of the Elbe, the Weser and 
the Rhine. When Hitler, in October 1939, decided to with- 
draw the centuries-old German colonies from the Baltic 
States he judged their situation in this way. East Prussia 
itself, which is made out by German publicists to be a priceless 
asset in German hands, is in fact a branch of the German oak 
long since showing signs of decay. Its relatively scanty popu- 
lation has for many decades been steadily emigrating to the 
industrial regions of Western Germany, and its balance of 
payment in relation to the Reich attained an annual deficit 
of some 200 million marks. In a word the estuary of the 
Vistula is vital to no one else but solely to Poland and the 
other States whose fortunes by the very nature of things are 
linked to hers. Her access to the Baltic ought, if anything, 
to be broadened and rendered safer, for it is one of the 
foundation-stones of European security. Any ill-timed idea 
of offering Germany gratifications in this quarter could merely 
injure the only political system capable of assuring peace and 
stability in Central Europe and putting new temptation in 
Germany’s way. . 
There is Bech tie side to this question. If the Baltic is 
to. be one of the great highways assuring East European 
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countries free communications with the world, it cannot 
remain a closed sea with the keys in Germany’s pocket. 
Whatever be the means of attaining this liberty of the water- 
ways between the Baltic and the North Sea, a stiiking and 
beneficial community of interest will arise here between 
Britain as a great seafaring country, the Scandinavian States, 
Poland with her associates, and Russia. In the contemplated 
scheme, Poland’s eastern frontiers should also become, with 
those of Rumania, the limits of a large group of States. At 
present they are obliterated by the Soviet invasion and 
people doubt the possibility of their re-establishment. It 
would be premature to deliberate on the circumstances and 
means by which their restoration to Poland may be brought 
about. But it is never too early to state facts and lay down 
clear principles. The most obvious of these is that it would be 
a strange and ill-omened outcome of a victorious war under- 
taken to put an end to violence, if a manifest act of aggression 
were to be sanctioned by ill-advised deference towards its 
author. But the question is not only one of morals and 
decency. Poland had no quarrel with Russia. What is more, 
one of the reasons of her being attacked by Germany was 
that she declined the honour of serving Germany as a wedge 
for splitting up Russia. On the other hand, the possession of 
the several Eastern districts of Poland is in no way a vital 
necessity for a State of the enormous area and vast possi- 
bilities of Russia. It is a vital necessity not only for Poland, 
but for the other nations of Eastern Europe to remain masters 
in their homes, to form new truly independent centres of 
development, strongly rooted in their native soil. None of 
them, Poland emphatically included, wish to challenge 
Russia’s position on the Black Sea and on the vast expanse 
of Eastern Europe and Asia. But that Russia should remain 
established on the Niemen, the Bug and the Carpathians— 
thus exercising pressure on the heart of Poland and practically 
extending her control over Hungary, Rumania and Czecho- 
slovakia—-would not be compatible with the peace and 
freedom of Central Europe on which the better future for 
which we hope depends. If Europe and the world are to regain 
their stability the new order must be founded whole-heartedly 
and not remain crippled by bits of patchwork and poisoned 
by germs of future conflicts. 


A Former Poutsyu Deputy. 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


A GerRMAN Fautacy. 


HE human race has reached the pass where interna- 

tional relationships, with the tacit consent of the whole 

world, are apparently to be settled, and the incidental 
problems solved, by bombs. Something will happen to 
frustrate that technique, and to substitute something slightly 
wiser in the human breast; but in the meantime the bomb 
prevails. No man can tell how the redress will come ; but as 
the spirit always triumphs over matter, it is reasonable to 
believe that the bombs will not win in the end. 

One particular aspect of the German character deserves in 
that point of view to be remembered. In his periodic broad- 
casts on the progress of the war Mr. Churchill every now and 
then refers to “ that bad man.” Hitler, who is always driven 
sick with envy over what he regards, and before the war 
described as, the excellence of British propaganda in con- 
centrating its fire on a single objective, has attempted un- 
successfully to imitate it. His imitation is ruined both by the 
sickness aforesaid and by something characteristically German 
that has often before had interesting results. Addressing the 
Reichstag in the Kroll Opera House on May 4th he referred 
to Churchill as a “ paralytic,” having clean failed to notice 
that the literary and psychological secret of Mr. Churchill’s 
technique rested upon the use of simple, short, one-syllabled 
words. Hitler, confusing cause with effect, apparently thought 
the technique was that of ponderous and elaborate abuse. 
That small instance illustrates a striking German charac- 
teristic of a bigger import. German diplomacy was always 
bad, because it always lacked proportion and was never 
tinged with any sort of humour. German diplomatists there- 
fore revel in overstatement, believing that they can make 
their points, as their mechanised divisions make their ad- 
vances, by the sheer weight and size of what they put out. 

German lies are always bigger and more insistently pressed 
than any lies on earth. Hitler even elaborated in Mein Kampf 
his peculiar version of the art of lying, much as if it were the 
art of war, dependent for its efficacy upon the size, urgency 
and repetition of the particular lies at the moment being used. 
Neither he nor any German politician, with hardly any 
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exception, sees the difference between hacking a way through an 
invaded country and hacking a way through the thoughts of 
men. Far from impressing a human audience by grotesque, 
monstrous and obvious lies heaped energetically one upon the 
other, the very opposite result is achieved. Hence it is that 
sooner or later German diplomacy always commits some 
egregious blunder, and itself helps to defeat the formidable 
onslaught of German arms. Out of its context of horror and 
atrocity the German combination of diplomatic with military 
brute force would be one of history’s most hilarious spectacles. 


Ripinc For A FALL. 


Hitler now, like Napoleon before him, is in the eyes of 
intelligent people clearly riding for a fall. Are there any 
intelligent people in Germany? There are probably as many 
or more intelligent people in Germany as in any country in 
the world; but in the present century at any rate history 
teaches that German intelligence is checked by a curious 
time-lag. It acts only retrospectively. There are those who 
have had a long experience of the German character in our 
time who explain it as the working of a true type of inferiority 
complex. The German assertiveness and capacity for self- 
intoxication over their invariable initial successes in the field 
—for nothing could be more thorough than German calcula- 
tion and preparation for their initial blows—is by such ex- 
ponents explained as due to an underlying sense of fated 
failure in the long run. German behaviour during the present 
century can indeed be partly explained by the workings of 
such a complex. 

Those who are old enough to have experienced the war of 
1914-18 are deeply impressed by the recollection of German 
exuberance and brutality in the initial years of their success, 
and of the contrasting self-pity and whining lack of spirit in 
the succeeding years of defeat. When both extremes of emo- 
tional sentiment were exhausted we experienced the true 
type of intelligent, human, cultured German who could give 
so much to civilisation. It was destined, however, that the 
performance aforesaid was now to be repeated. Under Hitler 
as under the Kaiser, German technical and organising skill 
and craving for patriotic glory was again mobilised, and again 
led to war and to initial success. The old intoxication of 
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nationalist fervour has apparently again driven from Germar 
minds all caution and all intelligence. At this moment there 
are probably very few actively intelligent Germans in the 
Reich. They are all drunk and blinded by Hitler’s furious 
ride to the four corners of Europe and beyond. With the 
utter lack of balance that characterises German sentimental 
emotionalism in both its extremes, the German people at this 
moment are on their knees thanking God for Hitler. 

Even the German Christians—than whom in the calm 
interludes there are no more spiritual and no more gifted 
Christians on earth—at this moment are seduced by the 
apparently irresistible German craving for military heroics. 
Yet it is obvious, and the very speed of Hitler’s triumphs makes 
it the more obvious, to all intelligent people, that Hitler is 
riding for a fall as surely as the Kaiser and Napoleon before 
him. Human beings are not what Hitler and Goring believe 
them to be. They cannot be crushed, though they be tem- 
porarily overwhelmed, by tanks and bombs. The German 
tragedy consists in this, that when they do succeed—as 
succeed they assuredly do—in creating the world’s most for- 
midable fighting force, and when at the first impact that force 
seems to justify their calculation, their reasoning powers are 
halted. They go no further. They do not foresee, even when 
they have once experienced it in living memory, the inevi- 
table, appalling reaction. It was precisely because in 1914, 
1915, 1916 and 1917 the German armed forces kept the whole 
world at bay and threatened to impose upon the whole world 
a domination of German brute strength, that the very soul 
of man was stirred at any cost to defeat the menace. 

There is something in the soul of man that does react in 
such a way. No matter what be the odds, man will not 
submit to enslavement by force. The whole history of man- 
kind proves it. And then these wooden-headed Germans 
(wooden-headed temporarily because bereft of reason by the 
drunken folly aforesaid) are smitten with surprise and with a 
painful sense of injustice when they find themselves crushed 
under the weight of the answering force they themselves 
provoked. Out of its context the suffering inflicted upon the 
German people after 1918 did seem inhuman. It was explained, 
however, by the surging, angry retaliation of a world that had 
been hurt and frightened into violent self-defence. “The 
Germans are doing it again. Sir Robert Vansittart, whose 
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recent atrocity Black Record sins against the light, yet 
had this excuse, that it aimed consciously at mobilising the 
hatred which might the more quickly crush the new German 
menace; and he was certainly right in prophesying that 
when Germany is again beaten, we shall find the Reich again 
emptied of its fire-breathing drunken brutes and filled again 
with meek and mild, crushed, whining invertebrates. 

The process has in it something of elemental fatality. 
Every inch that the dope fiend Géring and the fanatic ascetic 
Hitler drives the possessed German levies farther afield, the 
more certain is the terrible reaction against the whole German 
people. At the present stage, the wounded and cowed peoples 
who have been crushed by Hitler’s mechanised horrors are 
silent when Hitler exposes his “‘ new order ” tothem. Hitler, 
and especially Ribbentrop (who is not a typical German 
because he never had any sense at any time or in any circum- 
stances) are thereby deceived into believing that this new 
order is not such a bad thing after all. The Norwegians, Danes, 
Dutch, Belgians, French, Poles, Czechs, Slovaks, Roumans, 
Bulgars, Magyars, Slovenes, Croats, Serbs, Greeks, are taking 
it without much apparent protest. Hitler is in the position of 
a thug who explains his plans to a gagged victim, and because 
that victim says nothing, believes that he has nothing to say. 
No human mentality on earth except the German is capable 
of such extremes of intelligence and stupidity. 

Outside Germany no one is deceived—and the formidable 
fact is that they are still assuredly deceived inside Germany 
—by Hitler’s protestation that he is smashing his victims to 
bits in the interests of those victims themselves, and that the 
object of his war-like and destructive proceedings is peace and 
prosperity. On the eve of his invasion of Jugoslavia, Hitler 
issued a “ Proclamation to the German People,” broadcast by 
Goebbels at 5 a.m. on April 6th (at the very moment when the 
German troops were crossing the frontier). He said that he had 
attempted to establish friendly relations with Jugoslavia. 
“T attempted,” he said, “ to incorporate the Jugoslav State 
in the group of Powers which has organised Europe in a 
commonwealth of peace and prosperity in accordance with 
the principle of respect for the justifiable interests of all.” 
When Hitler talked in such a way, he was not guilty of 
hypecrisy. No man could talk such rubbish unless he honestly 
believed in it. He had succeeded in deceiving himself ; and 
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self-deception is not a sound basis of policy. At the end of the 
Balkan campaign Hitler declared that the attack on Jugo- 
slavia and Greece had been greatly facilitated by the sym- 
pathetic assistance of Hungary and the loyal attitude of 
Rumania, without which “it would have been extremely 
difficult to carry out his plans in time.” 

The really interesting deduction from these random senti- 
ments of the German leaders is that they have now reached 
the end of their first stage and are about to enter the second 
stage (it has happened before) which will be their undoing. 
They really do believe, and have thrown caution to the winds 
in believing, that the vast continent of Europe, with its many 
national and racial traditions, is content to submit to a 
German “ new order” which quite grossly and obviously is 
designed to serve German material interests at the expense 
of the conquered. One of the reassuring things in human ex- 
perience is that the truth is strong and does prevail. No one 
but a fool would pretend that in this war, as in any war, all 
the virtues are on one side and all the vices on the other. Our 
own particular contribution to the causes which produced the 
war were, among others, the denial to Germany after 1918 of 
a fair share of the world’s raw materials, and the intrinsic bad 
qualities of British civilisation in some of its aspects : namely 
in the unjust and exaggerated inequalities incidental to the 
working of the nineteenth-century industrialist-imperialist 
capitalism. That capitalist system badly needed overhauling. 
Maybe the war was the predestined method of ensuring that 
it would be overhauled. Certainly under the stress of war it is 
being overhauled in a way that one would never have believed 
possible under the continuing condition of prosperity for the 
few which was one of the system’s results. 

Therefore—let the truth be faced—Hitler is seen to have 
been in one of his aspects the unconscious instrument of God’s 
mysterious work. There are other aspects, and God is not 
mocked by His instruments. Hitler, being quite undeveloped 
in the spiritual sense (which fact would not prevent God’s 
use of him for spiritual ends) and believing that he, Hitler, 
can do big things of his own imagining, apart from God, has 
made necessary and inevitable another act of redress. It 
would ‘be preposterous to expect such vehicles of human 
feeling as Hitler, Ribbentrop, Goring, Himmler and Goebbels, 
to recognise whither they are driving themselves and their 
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misguided people. No sooner did Hitler achieve his objects 
on the continent of Europe than he had to plunge wildly into 
further adventure of ever-widening and ever more dangerous 
scope. There is no doubt about the achievement of his Euro- 
pean objective. On April 6th, in a long Order of the Day to 
his troops, he declared: ‘‘ We shall therefore fight with our 
allies on this field until the last Englishman in Greece has met 
his Dunkirk.” Three successive “ Dunkirks ”—from Norway, 
from France, from Greece—did in fact seem to put an end to 
British expeditionary adventures on the continent of Europe. 
What then? It did not surprise any detached observer that 
three new avenues opened out to German adventure. 

The most tell-tale of them had promptly led to Iraq, where 
the Mosul oilfields offered a mirage to the eyes of Hitler 
which Hitler could not resist. His dilemma now was that his 
monstrously lengthened lines of communication, spreading 
over the entire continent of Europe, demanded more and 
more oil to feed them, and yet the very means of obtaining 
the further supplies he needed would absorb in advance the 
oil he had not yet obtained. Even Mosul was not enough. 
The oil of the Caucasus, of the Ukraine (where last winter oil 
was added to wheat as a Ukrainian product) and Bukovina 
became what the German view of life regarded as an urgent 
German necessity. Hence it became “ necessary” (in the 
same sense) for Hitler to concentrate troops at a point more 
than 2,000 miles away, in the extreme north of Norway ; for 
German military strategy, still based on the 2,000-year-old 
strategy of the battle of Cannae, demanded the familiar 
development of a “ pincer ” threat to Russia, the two wings 
of the pincer being Finland and Iran. Before long not all the 
oil in the world would satisfy Hitler’s very methods of obtain- 
ing it. 

Moreover, in the process he was making inevitable a still 
further addition to his needs. Could Stalin’s Russia be ex- 
pected to capitulate without a fight and hand over Bukovina, 
the Ukraine and the Caucasus to Germany? A few days 
after the end of Germany’s Balkan campaign Mr. Mikoyan, 
the Russian Commissar for Foreign Trade, announced that 
in the future no war supplies (munitions, aircraft parts, 
machine tools, explosives, or poisons) would be allowed to 
pass through Russian territory: that is, neither from Japan 
to Germany nor from Germany to Japan. The first effect, 
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therefore, of Germany’s bid to obtain more supplies of oil 
was to block an existing source of supply. By the same token 
the incalculable possibility of Germany’s having to add the 
conquest of Russia to her already swollen liabilities now began 
to take shape. Across the Atlantic American feelings were 
being driven, pari passu with every inch of Germany’s military 
advance, towards the consciousness that the United States 
would have to intervene in the war against Germany. Now 
Géring believes that this war will be decided in the air. If 
he is right, can he also be regarded as clever if he ensures’ 
against him the combined air forces of the British Empire, 
the United States and Russia, the three most powerful 
nations on earth in their potential output of aircraft ? 

The principle of the tide in the affairs of men, of ebb and 
flow, operates with majestic insistence throughout the ex- 
perience of man, as through all physical experience. Winter 
and spring, night and day, the flow and ebb of the seas them- 
selves, are a consistent symbol of all nature. Germany’s 
initial successes are not the end. They are the prelude to an 
opposite manifestation. Like all the manifestations of the 
universe, they contain in themselves the operative causes of 
the reaction. So far Germany has conquered. In conquering 
she has created the answering forces that will ensure her 
defeat. The further she goes, the weaker she becomes in- 
trinsically. The more people she crushes, the more people she 
inspires with the determination to crush her. The Shades of 
Napoleon, Charlemagne, Frederick the Great, the Kaiser rise 
up to warn Géring and Hitler: and Goring and Hitler do not 
see them. 


Tue Panic 1n Europe. 


The first, or triumphal, stage in Hitler’s progress has been 
completed. It looked at one time during the winter as if the 
panic—one of Hitler’s secret weapons, so secret that no one 
was probably more surprised than himself when he discovered 
that it was his—had lost its grip. It looked, in short, as if the 
lesson of 1940 had been learnt not only by what remained of 
small nations in Europe, but by the non-belligerent great 
nations of the earth. Greece had heroically held up a torch to 
guide the Balkan nations into wiser paths than those that had 
been followed by the nations of western Europe. She showed 
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and proved in her own example that courage wins. And then 
suddenly, by one of the spectacular moral collapses of history, 
the experience of 1940 was allowed to repeat itself in 1941, 
despite the warning of 1940 and despite the Greek example 
that drove it home. Greece herself, a tragic instance of the 
innocent that suffer with the guilty, was trapped in the debris 
of that collapse. 

As one looks back it becomes clear that the fatal date was 
March 25th, 1941. Certainly the evil that men do lives after 
them, at any rate in the immediate sequel. Could Mr. Tset- 
kovich and Mr. Cincar-Marcovitch on that fatal day have 
possibly foreseen that as they dipped their pens to sign the 
Tripartite Pact, they were starting something that would 
produce results for the whole world comparable in their im- 
portance to what followed the Serajevo assassination in 1914? 
It was destined to be proved that the revolution which drove 
those two men into prison within twenty-four hours of their 
act of treason, came too late to save either Jugoslavia or 
Greece, or Britain, from the consequences of their treason. A 
monstrous portent was thrown across the sky. It had been 
the essential calculation of Géring’s and Hitler’s initial tech- 
nique that human beings were cowards ; that if enough bombs 
were dropped at the outset upon women and children the 
defences of every nation in the world would fall before them. 
So far, after nearly two years of such a war, those terrorists 
seem to have been proved right. 

But only so far. The end of the story has still to be written. 
Alone of all the nations on earth, Greece and the British 
Commonwealth have so far disproved Hitler’s cynical calcula- 
tion. Can Greece and the British Commonwealth avail against 
the vast avalanche of those other nations who have fallen over 
each other in their attempts to propitiate by helping the 
monster they knew was bent upon devouring them ? Czecho- 
slovakia perhaps stands in a special category : for at Munich 
in September 1938 she capitulated, not to Germany, but to a 
combination of Germany, Italy, Britain and France. Hers 


was a different sort of moral collapse, brought on by the 


spectacle of her mighty friends handing her over tothe common 
enemy. True, the situation was not then clear-cut, else neither 
Britain nor France would have done what they did, nor would 
Czechoslovakia have so meekly accepted it. It seems now to 
be proved that it would have been better if Czechoslovakia 


— 
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had accepted battle in 1938, alone against the world. But her 
case 1s not comparable to that of the others. 

Norway, Denmark; Holland, and Belgium, could have 
combined with France and Britain to defeat the German 
terror. Singly they were no match for it. Norway was hood- 
winked, Denmark had no fight in her, Holland and Belgium 
kept France and Britain at arm’s length until it was too late 
for them to organise the common defence. France was un- 
equal to the resultant emergency. Britain, who now as before 
never knows when she is beaten (and therefore is not beaten), 
performed two miracles of evacuation, one from Narvik and 
the other from Dunkirk, without even pausing to wonder 
whether wars could be won by defeats. At the other end of 
Europe, Rumania, Hungary, Bulgaria, Jugoslavia, Greece 
and Turkey, were given ample time to ponder the lessons of 
1940, to organise a common defence, and to transform the 
defeats of 1940 into the victories of 1941. Greece alone was 
willing ; but was deserted by her fellow countries. Unaided 
she inflicted a crushing defeat upon Hitler’s pupil and 
protégé, and still the other Balkan countries chose the path 
of suicide as preferable to an organised resistance against 
assassination. Rumania, Hungary and Bulgaria succumbed to 
panic without a fight. Jugoslavia, plunging in the like spirit 
into the like enterprise of self-destruction, tried to draw back 
when it was too late, and by her folly sentenced Greece also 
to undeserved destruction and the British expeditionary force 
to the performance of a third and last evacuation from the 
European battlefields. : 

Turkey looked upon the spectacle without moving an inch 
even in her own self-defence, despite a treaty commitment to 
the opposite policy of self-preservation. But who outside 
Britain and Greece in these days any longer paid attention to 
treaty commitments? Russia, vast and sleepy, played with the 
comfortable idea of allowing Germany and Britain to destroy 
each other in the expectation that when they had done s0, 
she would have ample time to bestir herself and to take over 
the salvage assets of both. Meanwhile Germany, unhindered, 
prepared to attack Russia from the north through Finland 
and from the south through Asia Minor. While such monstrous 
things were taking place the United States still talked and 
planned to help Britain in the belligerent cause by non- 
belligerent methods: which caused great glee and little 
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concern in the breasts of Hitler and Goring, and made as 
much sense in any breasts as did the policies of the non- 
belligerent European victims of German aggression. To us 
the anxious question was: would America act in time? 
While Turkey slept Hitler carried the war behind and beyond 
her borders into Iraq, treating Turkey herself with complete 
contempt. 

The British Minister in Bagdad no doubt caused hilarity in 
the heart of Rashid Ali by reminding him of the provisions of 
the Anglo-Iraqi Treaty, which by Article 4 gave the British 
troops the right to do precisely what Rashid Ali’s artillery 
had fired upon them for doing. Was it not yet seen by the 
British diplomatic service that Rashid Ali’s only concern was 
to put his money on the horse he thought would win? The 
British defeat in Greece was apparently the only evidence 
which Rashid Ali considered in his decision. It remained to 
be seen whether Rashid Ali, in league with Germany and 
Italy, could compel the Arab world, against their traditional 
sympathy, to fight for the Axis. 

It is a most remarkable thing that Britain, the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, all the political standards of 
civilisation for which they stand have suffered defeat after 
defeat at the hands of adventurers who laugh impartially at 
such things as liberty, democracy and Christianity. And the 
stars in their courses seem so far to have fought for the 
aggressors. Britain, defending what appears to be, com- 
paratively, a good cause, has so far had no friend in the world 
—except the United States, who has not yet (May 8th, 1941) 
taken any hand in the struggle. Paul Schaffer, writing from 
New York to the Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung (April 1oth), 
could give it as his opinion that there were two reasons why 
Mr. Roosevelt would never declare war on Germany : first, 
because a defeated friend would be less harmful to the United 
States than a defeated ally, especially if there were American 
troops in England ; second, because Mr. Roosevelt’s strategy 
was to preserve his freedom of action for the part America 
would play when an armistice was declared; that is to say, in 
the event of a German victory. Such speculation was the sort 
of thing that was rightly calculated to tickle the German 
palate, especially as it contained the incidental spice of helping 
to sow distrust between the United States and Britain. But 
it was at any rate a fair enough form of German speculation ; 
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for the ruling fact at the beginning of May 1941 was that the 
United States had neither entered the fray on Britain’s side, 
nor had yet given Britain any substantial help in supplies. 

Tt was announced in London at the beginning of May that 
the United States had transferred (8 million worth of supplies 
to Britain during February and {12 million worth in March, 
or just nothing at all. Even if it were destined that the United 
States would sometime—in 1942 or 1943 or 1944—wake up 
to the realisation of the situation and would substitute action 
for talk, the danger remained, or in May 1941 there seemed 
reason to fear, that Hitler might be presented with the most 
spectacular victory of all, because the United States, in com- 
mon with so many other states, had not actedintime. None 
the less it was right to keep in mind the possibility of a sudden 
awakening in America, leading to a declaration of war, such 
as seemed to be foreshadowed by aremarkable pronouncement 
made by Mr. Stimson, United States Secretary for War, on 
May 6th, when in a broadcast to the American people he 
said: “ The United States must use its navy, at whatever 
risk, to ensure that war supplies reach Britain.” Such a 
thing would send a thrill of quickened hope through the 
world. 

The absorbingly interesting thing at that time was the 
apparent tragedy of a Britain fighting a fairly good cause and 
yet deserted by the whole world except Greece, and on the 
other hand of a Germany fighting a bad cause yet being helped 
directly or indirectly by a great part of the world. If one 
wrote down the list of those states in the world which had so 
far directly or indirectly helped Germany against Britain in 
the war, it would begin to look suspiciously like a list of those 
famous fifty odd states who had constituted the members of 
the defunct League of Nations. Yet no experienced or balanced 
person in Great Britain or the Dominions felt any ground for 
disquiet, still less for despair. There was something deep down 
in the mystery of our instinct that told us of a turning tide, of 
the tide that turns when it is right that it should turn: of a 
Russia that was being forced willy-nilly into working for the 
right cause; of a United States being shaken up into con- 
sciousness of her duty ; of a China, unbeatable after ten years 
of self-defence against the aggressor, raising her giant form to 
counter the menace in its Far Eastern aspect. It no longer 
appeared to be a fantastic dream that the British Common- 
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wealth of Nations, the United States of America, Russia and 
China, a vast conglomerate of peoples covering two-thirds of 
the globe and numbering more than half the total population 
of the world, ill-assorted as it was in many ways, should yet 
be driven together for the supreme task of preventing Hitler 
and his satellites from destroying the earth. 

Mr. H. G. Wells—who is sometimes wrong in his conclusions 
because curiously, despite his brains, he seems not to recognise 
the obvious fact that it is God in the long run Who decides 
things, may yet often be right, as it were by accident, and has 
been consistently right in his warning that there can be no 
peace on earth so long as separate, independent, armed, 
sovereign States continue to function—has reached the con- 
clusion that Germany’s air power is now visibly petering out 
and that an urgent duty falls upon the British Empire, the 
United States and Russia—the future unchallenged masters 
of the air—in combination to devise a scheme for preventing 
air warfare from ever again being able to blast mankind. It is 
not conceivable that the American, British or Russian 
character could ever make of aircraft the dreaded scourge 
that German hands and brains have made it. It is not 
conceivable that any nation on earth, except the German, 
could have started this modern type of war in which the 
insensate savagery of bombing helpless human beings in the 
mass is featured as the decisive means to victory. It is known 
in every quarter of the globe that this in fact is Germany’s 
peculiar title to fame in history. 

It may well be, and the evidence has already begun to 
point to it, that the method of redress will be the subjection 
of Germany to the very terrors from the air that she herself 
first launched upon other countries. The air potential of the 
British Empire, the United States and Russia is such that 
Germany’s potential, even with all the conscript and enslaved 
factories of the conquered nations of Europe, would be 
swamped by it. And the Anglo-American-Russian control of 
the oil supplies would be an essential element in that 
superiority. What we call poetic justice may be seen in a 
spectacular manifestation. Even without Russia the com- 
bination of the British Empire, China and the United States 
would possess all the essentials for victory. 

GrorcE GLascow. 

May 8th, 1941. 
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AN AMERICAN IN BERLIN.* 


“*T want an American liberal in Germany as a standing 
example,” said President Roosevelt to William E. Dodd on 
June 8th, 1933. The distinguished historian of the South 
accepted the call as a public duty, not asa pleasure nor as 
the fulfilment of an ambition. The Chicago Professor had no 
diplomatic experience, but he had studied in Germany as a 
young man, spoke the language and liked the people. Like 
other liberals at home and abroad, he disliked the theory and 
practice of the Nazi régime so recently established, though 
neither he nor anyone else could at that time foresee all the 
manifold crimes that were to be committed in the next few 
years. Had he possessed the gift of foresight he would 
probably have declined the post, for the diary is one long cry 
of distress. Could he bear it any longer? Ought he not to 
resign ? Such are the queries which frequently recur in these 
artless pages, which mirror a kindly, sensitive, highly cul- 
tured American scholar brought up in the Puritan tradition 
and the liberal faith. 

In reading Dodd’s Diary it is impossible not to contrast 
it with Sir Nevile Henderson’s Failure of a Mission. The 
Englishman knew little of Germany when appointed to the 
Embassy by Neville Chamberlain, was prepared to find some 
good in the Hitler régime, and was only gradually disillusioned. 
The American, on the other hand, was never in doubt as to 

* Ambassador Dodd’s Diary, 1933-1938. Victor Gollancz. 128. 6d. 
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its atrocious character, and the more he saw of it the more he 
hated it. He shrank with an almost physical loathing from 
the Nazi leaders who had fired the Reichstag, trampled on 
liberty in every form, and tortured the Jews. His intercourse 
with them was confined to official occasions, and they guessed 
how he felt, though they were constitutionally incapable of 
imagining the intensity of his disgust. The massacres of 
June 30th, 1934, stirred him to the depths and increased his 
horror of the régime. Frangois-Poncet, the brilliant French 
Ambassador, who constantly appears in these pages, re- 
marked that he would not be surprised at any time to be 
shot in the streets of Berlin. “‘ The Germans hate us so, and 
their leadership is so crazy.” Dodd felt himself in no danger, 
“though I know the leaders cannot likeme. My whole philoso- 
phy of life is so different and they must know it. Eminent 
German Professors and leaders of the old order come to me 
in all confidence and tell me facts and attitudes that would 
cause their deaths if known. Poor fellows! ”” The Ambassador 
realised the existence of what we now call the Two Ger- 
manies, the world of Potsdam and the world of Weimar, 
though the Nazis have sunk to lower depths than were ever 
reached by the Hohenzollerns. His estimate that go per cent. 
of the nation approved the remilitarisation of the Rhineland 
in 1936 and that only about 40 per cent. approved the régime 
itself is probably near the mark. Never for a moment did he 
accept the Fiihrer’s boast that the whole of Germany was with 
him. Thatis what Dictators always say, and it isnevertrue, even 
at the height of their power and success. When they fall it 
becomes apparent that their roots never went deep into the soil. 

The vileness of the Nazi record is now known to the world, 
and these pages merely give new details of the persecution of 
the Jews and other horrors. Of greater interest is the evidence 
of the attitude of the leaders towards war. Here the verdict 
of the American Ambassador is clear from the start. “ Hitler 
has definitely said on a number of occasions,” he wrote on 
March 7th, 1934, “ that a people survives by fighting and dies 
as a consequence of peaceful policies. His influence is and 
has been wholly belligerent. The last six or eight months he 
has made many announcements of peaceful purposes. I 
think he is perfectly sincere and is willing to negotiate with 
France, but only on his own terms. In the back of his mind 
is the old German idea of dominating Europe through war- 
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fare.” His estimate of the Fihrer was shared by his French’ 
and British colleagues. Francois-Poncet regarded war as a 
certainty in view of the Dictator’s measureless ambitions. 
Sir Horace Rumbold had uttered a grave warning to his 
Government on leaving Berlin in the summer of 1933. His 
successor, Sir Eric Phipps, was equally apprehensive. “ He 
thinks Hitler would gladly go to war if he had the power, and 
therefore that all Europe must keep united against Germany, 
which seems to me to be necessary if Europe is not to collapse 
one day under thousands of airplanes dropping bombs and 
poison gases. . . . Now, as Sir Eric says, all Europe must 
watch Germany day and night ” (August 3rd, 1934). Dodd 
marvelled at the lethargy of the British people in face 
of the growing menace, and at the blindness of the 
British Government to the significance of the prologue to the 
second world war which was being declaimed by foreign 
cannon in Spain. “ The new English Ambassador here is 
reported to be in full sympathy with the German-Italian 
aggression in Spain. His name is Henderson, and he was in 
Argentina several years before coming here. He had already 
revealed his complete pro-Franco attitude, seemingly un- 
aware of the dangers to England ” (June 2nd, 1937). 

The Ambassador left Germany at the end of 1937 with the 
gloomiest forebodings but with a feeling of personal relief. 
“Tt is so humiliating to me to shake hands with known and 
confessed murderers,” he had written in November 1935. 
He did not think there had ever been in modern history such 
a unique group as Hitler, Goebbels and Géring—one had to 
go back to ancient Rome. These poignant entries, written 
from day to day without a thought of publication, increase 
the reader’s sense of the tragedy of the last twenty years, 
when the fruits of our hard-won victory were thrown away 
by short-sighted men of all parties in England and France 
who never understood either how to conciliate the defeated 
foe or to prevent the triumphal progress of the fanatical 
Dictator whose shadow darkens the world. G.P.G. 


THE HAPSBURG MONARCHY.* 


Mr. Taylor, who revealed his interest in Austrian history 
by his abridged translation of Friedjung’s famous book The 
* The Hapsburg Monarchy, 1815-1918. By A. T. P. Taylor. Macmillan, 1941. 153. 
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Struggle for Supremacy in Germany, 1859-1866, has undertaken 
the task of narrating the fortunes of the Hapsburg Monarchy 
from 181§ to its fall in 1918. It was not his purpose, he 
explains, to tell the story of the various races of the Empire, 
but merely to describe “ the Imperial organisation, with its 
weakness, its difficulties, its successes, and its final failure.” 
Little attention is devoted to foreign policy, and this seems 
to me a defect of the book. The connection between external 
and domestic policy is close in all states, but nowhere closer 
than in the Danubian Monarchy. It can be shown that all 
the important events in its domestic policy from the Vienna 
Congress till the collapse of the Empire were determined by 
successes or failures in the field of foreign policy. The 
question whether the Hapsburgs by greater consideration for 
the national aspirations of the various races could have 
maintained their rule receives no definite reply and indeed it 
has not yet been settled. There have been and there are 
to-day historians and politicians who saw and see salva- 
tion in continuing the course begun in the Kremsier Reichstag 
of 1849, namely the goal of equality of status for all the races. 
Others, however, are of opinion that any concession to national 
aspirations, in view of the violence of the efforts for national 
self-determination which mark the second half of the nine- 
teenth century, would have led even more speedily to the 
dissolution of the empire. What is certain is that the dusgleich 
with Hungary in 1867 was the beginning of the end. The 
concessions to the Magyars, the result of the unfortunate war 
of 1866, were in due course claimed by the other races. They 
achieved their aim when, once again as a consequence of an 
event in the field of foreign policy, namely the loss of the 
World War, the influence of the Hapsburgs over the fortunes 
of their peoples was broken. 

The author endeavours to be just to the rulers and states- 
men of the Danubian Monarchy, and in large measure he 
succeeds, Perhaps he rates the intellectual qualities of 
Francis I and Francis Joseph rather too low. His judgment is 
certainly at fault when he declares that “ in Francis Joseph’s 
philosophy there was no room for an oath which should bind 
a monarch towards his subjects.” Francis Joseph never broke 
an oath. That Francis kept Metternich in his service for over 
twenty-five years, despite their different ideologies, contra- 
dicts the author’s opinion that he held able men at arm’s 
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length. It may also be doubted if Mr. Taylor has quite 
correctly portrayed Metternich as a statesman. No one can be 
fair to him if he is regarded merely as an Austrian, not a 
European, politician. Again the author will scarcely command 
assent to his declaration that “the Czechs had once more a 
culture represented by writers and musicians who could stand 
comparison with the greatest names of other nations.” This 
is surely going too far, even when we recognise the significance 
of Dvorak, Smetana or Palacky. These small criticisms and 
differences of opinion are not intended to diminish the value 
of the book. It is intended for English readers, who will gain 
a good insight into the complicated conditions of a now dis- 
integrated Danubian Monarchy from this clear and precise 
work, 
A. F. Pripram. 


NIEMOLLER’S LAST SERMONS.* 


Imagination is needed to realise the significance of Nie- 
méller’s last sermons, and the plight of those whose loyalty to 
Jesus Christ has not been extinguished in Hitler’s Germany. 
This translation of sermons taken down in shorthand and 
secretly distributed has a misleading title, Gestapo Defied, 
suggesting a sensational and political defiance which the 
preacher does not supply. His task and that of his fellow 
martyrs, Catholic as well as Protestant, is to revive Christian- 
ity in Germany by defending the freedom of the Christian 
Church to proclaim her Gospel, and resisting the Nazi control 
which fetters that freedom and ignores or denies the supreme 
allegiance of Christian churchmen to Jesus Christ as Lord. 
His congregation is asked to pray for a number of men and 
women, young and old, who have 


been banished from their homes, condemned to be silent and 
thrown into prison, because they considered it their duty and 
because they claimed that the Evangelical Church had the right 
to denounce attacks against the Christian faith freely and publicly 

- as attacks, to denounce the decline from Christian faith quite 
openly as a decline, and to denounce interference with Christian 
worship fearlessly as interference. 


* The Gestapo Defied. Being the last twenty-eight sermons by Martin Nieméller. 
William Hodge. 6s. net. 
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The Confessional Church under Niemdller’s leadership has 
eschewed compromise which other Christians thought neces- 
sary or desirable, just as statesmen have tried “ appease- 
ment ” with disappointing results. The prime object of these 
sermons is to maintain the faith and testimony of fellow 
Confessionals, though the preacher’s passion and fearlessness 
attracted listeners who were not immediately concerned, the 
curious, sympathetic or hostile spectators to whom he refers. 
British critics then and since have pronounced him “a very 
sincere but not a great preacher.” To German listeners the 
description has seemed inadequate. His complete liberation 
from the fears and motives which swayed others sublimated 
his utterances; and whether they thought him right or 
wrong they saw he loved the Fatherland with as little regard 
for personal perils as when he commanded a U-boat. No 
wonder Hitler could endure it no longer and shut him up in 
Sachsenhausen, despite the special court’s acquittal and 
German petitions for his release! 

What a picture the sermons give of a lowly community 
oppressed by ridicule and hostility who cling to the Word and 
the foot of Christ’s Cross as “ earthly pillars ” of their hope 
collapse! The Barthian influence renders Niemdller’s presen- 
tation of the Gospel alien at times to British Christians, most 
of whom are conscious of omissions in his theological exposi- 
tion and cannot accept without qualifications the antitheses 
he stresses. But admitting all theological inadequacies and 
divergences, Christians of every denomination know that he is 
battling for the claims of Our Lord Jesus Christ amid condi- 
tions which justify the stark alternatives he offers to men— ° 
and not only in Germany. He prophesies that “ well-meaning 
neutrals ” who look on “as friendly, interested spectators— 
perhaps with a political tinge—at the battle which Jesus’ 
community is waging for its faith,” will in a few months or 
years be compelled to align themselves wholly for Jesus 
Christ or against Him. 

More impressive than the advocacy of any doctrine is the 
spirit which inspires him. 

Though we suffer persecution, let us do it in such a way that joy 
becomes victorious over all: “ Bless them that curse you, do good 
to them that hate you, and pray for them which despitefully use 


you and persecute you.” 
4 5e. ey Zs 
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It is quite possible for us to be on the right side and yet fail to 
see that we are not fighting because of the love of God for the men 
and women who should hear the glad tidings from us, but that we 
are fighting because of some human and moral indignation against 
the men and women who offend our sacred conviction. . . . We 
should ask ourselves whether we may say of our speech and actions: 
“The love of Christ constraineth us.” Otherwise when we appear 
before God we shall find ourselves in a very dangerous position ; 
otherwise we may end by losing our faith in our fight for faith! 


Of St. Paul’s imprisonment he says, 


God turns the silent prison of His servants into loud testimony 
which is heard afar off. 


The “ echo ” of such testimony must surely have come back 
to himself during his four years’ imprisonment, as he showed 


it did to St. Paul. 


My imprisonment a misfortune? My imprisonment a cause for 
melancholy reflections? No, on the contrary: the things which 
happened unto me have fallen out rather unto the furtherance of 


the gospel. 
LBP el 


Rie Pe RSET CUTIONIOFP THE CATHOLIC 
Cie LN PHE. THIRD REICE 


The Persecution of the Catholic Church in the Third Reich* 
presents an exhaustive study of the struggle for Catholicism 
in Germany, which is all the more impressive since the author 
refrains from personal comments, content to let the facts 
speak for themselves. The evidence he has amassed from 
diverse sources, from the Vatican, the German hierarchy, 
official and semi-official National Socialist publications, news- 
papers, confidential letters, reports of speeches in shorthand, 
and accounts of eye-witnesses constitutes the most terrible 
indictment of the Third Reich and its attempt to eradicate the 
Christian Faith and to substitute for it a neo-paganism whose 
brutalising effects can be traced in the inhuman treatment 
meted out to all conquered races. 

There can be no doubt that, since 1933, a war of extermina- 
tion against Christianity has been carried on, the chief 

* Facts and Documents. Translated from the German. Burns, Oates & Washbourne. 
London. 1940. 58. 
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characteristics of which are “‘ its diabolical thoroughness and 
its almost perfect camouflaging.” To this mortal combat the 
totalitarian state has brought all weapons at its disposal : 
unrestricted propaganda, economic pressure, terrorisation, 
calumny. In pursuit of its aims it has had recourse to the 
vilest methods, carefully spreading a veil of lies to cover its 
tracks. Nor was the Church afforded any protection by the 
Concordat made in July 1933 between the Third Reich and 
the Holy See, “‘ at the request of the German Government,” 
which, instead of providing a legal basis for the relations 
between Church and State, was violated almost immediately 
after it had been signed. As early as October 1933, on occasion 
of an address to a pilgrimage of the German Catholic Young 
Men’s Association, Pius XI voiced his gravest concern about 
the religious situation in Germany. Nor was his anxiety un- 
founded. Within the short space of four years developments 
had taken place which gave rise to the publication of the 
Encyclical Mit brennender Sorge, in which the attitude of the 
National Socialist rulers is branded as “ arbitrary misinter- 
pretation of agreements, evasion of agreements, evacuation 
of the meaning of agreements, and finally more or less open 
violation of agreements.” Of the methods employed in the 
destruction of the Catholic press, the flourishing Catholic 
schools, and all Catholic associations, of the relentless cruelty 
with which everything Christian is persecuted in Germany 
to-day, this volume gives a detailed account. It makes sad 
reading, revealing as it does the depth of degradation of the 
Nazi mentality, which, in its perverse hatred of Christianity, 
does not shrink from blasphemy and the desecration of all 
holy things. 
TrENE Marinorr. 


WAR AND CRIME. 


This book* by the distinguished German criminologist is 
rather disappointing. It is obvious and even admitted by the 
author himself that it is far too early to pronounce on the 
effects which the present conflict may have upon crime, but 
the reader when opening the: book expects some definite data 
about the relation of such important social phenomena in the 


“ War and Crime. By Hermann Mannheim. tos. 6d. 
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light of the material which former wars offer. Instead of this 
she realises how difficult it is to interpret statistical material 
correctly, and he begins to wonder whether statistics will help 
us very much in gaining insight into complex social relation- 
ships. Professor Mannheim does not conceal these difficulties 
and interprets his statistical data very carefully, so carefully 
that almost the only definite statement to which he commits 
himself is the rather obvious one that war does affect the 
criminological situation and on the whole tends to promote 
crime, particularly amongst juveniles. Perhaps a more 
detailed sociological analysis would have led us further, but 
such an analysis is the task of a sociologist to whom statistics 
mean very little in isolation. Such a sociological analysis 
would require an almost superhuman knowledge of social facts, 
and it is clear that we have not yet got that knowledge even 
with regard to the last war. Therefore, however stimulating 
some of the observations of the author are, the chief merit of 
the book lies in the challenge which it offers to lawyers, 
sociologists, psychologists and anthropologists to study the 
phenomena in all their aspects. “443 

Professor Mannheim’s treatment is that of the lawyer to 
whom, as he says himself, a bad law is better than none at all. 
The limitations which this legal approach entails appear 
clearly in the third part, in which the author deals with war 
as a problem of international law and which is the least 
satisfactory of the book. In this part a distinction is drawn 
between just and unjust wars and the latter are identified 
with crime. But surely this is begging the question. No one 
will deny that an unjust war is a crime in the sense that it is 
wicked and morally objectionable—there are even people for 
whom any war is wicked and their position is at least morally 
unassailable. But whether an unjust war is a crime in the 
legal sense is a problem which depends on the existence of a 
legal order to pronounce it as such. In the absence of such an 
order, any attempts to distinguish between just and unjust 
wars are futile. As a matter of fact it would not alter the 
present position in the least, as the belligerents would carefully 
refrain from treating their foes as criminals for fear of 
retaliation. 

In the author’s own words, it is one of the weaknesses of 
the lawyer that he tends to acquiesce in almost any legal 
principle if only it is expressed in a technically correct formula. 
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It seems to me that the acquiescence in the formula of just 
and unjust wars is even more misleading because it is not: 
even technically correct. If Professor Mannheim’s pessimistic 
belief that there is little prospect of achieving the ideal of 
some kind of super-state organisation were correct, there 
would be very little necessity to worry at all about such 
subtleties as who is the aggressor. If the nations cannot 
replace the present state of international anarchy by some 
sort of legal order in which the aggressor has de facto and de 
iure the position of a criminal in individual society, our 
civilisation is doomed to failure and no amount of wishful 
thinking will save it. 


R. Aris. 


COMMUNITY OF OWNERSHIP. 


Sir Richard Acland spoke at the Malvern Conference and 
was a member of several drafting committees which produced 
a resolution of which the main point was that “ the mainten- 
ance of that part of the structure of our society by which the 
ownership of the principal resources of the community can be 
vested in the hands of private owners ”’ may be a stumbling- 
block making it harder for men to live Christian lives. Before 
attending the Conference he had almost completed a book* 
of which the main proposition is that “ common ownership 
is now essential to us.”’ Its intention is to describe “ a way of 
life in one community (namely in our own) which would be 
manifestly superior to Nazism as well as to the old order whose 
decay gave Nazism its opportunity.” The line of reasoning 
maintains that there could be no unemployment problem 
under common ownership. That will be secured by making 
sure that the schedule of jobs requiring men shall always keep 
well ahead of the schedule of men requiring jobs. The first of 
the practical steps to be taken, in the author’s opinion, is the 
establishment of the principle of Deferred Compensation 
which will be put into operation by local compensation 
tribunals. The owner of property, however, will get no 
payment from them if his income is sufficient to meet his 
commitments and to leave him a tolerable standard of life. 
He will receive instead a compensation certificate which will 

* The Forward March, pp. 158. London: Allen & Unwin. 3s. 6d. 
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be considered “ along with all the other compensation claims 
from the men and women who have lost eyes, legs, husbands 
and wives and all the other things which individuals are bound 
to lose in war.” The next essential principle in this scheme is 
the establishment of a national standard of living which could 
be made “ the occasion for paying the unemployed the same 
wages as if they were employed.” That is to be part of the 
programme of the mobilisation of labour which incidentally 
involves the elimination of all rent payments forthwith. 
Finally Sir Richard maintains “ that the new society must be 
a religious society, believing in God and believing it is working 
towards God’s plan for mankind.” His sincerity is so obvious 
that he deserves support, but this line of thought is singularly 
unconvincing and leaves a sense of depression that a well- 
meant effort has not been more successful in producing a 
contribution to our future welfare. 


C.E. A. B. 


ESTONIA. 


We are not likely to learn what is really happening in the - 
three Baltic States—Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania—for some 
time to come. They lost their independence in the summer of 
1940 when the eyes of the world were turned towards Britain 
in her hour of danger. It is obvious that they cannot hope to 
regain their liberty before the face of Europe has been 
cleansed of Nazism and a really new and really ordered world 
can be constructed. If we can guess the stark facts of their 
black present while their voice has been silenced by their 
temporary masters, it seems a happy thought to turn to a 
reliable guide telling of the historic growth of one of them— 
Estonia,* by J. Hampden Jackson. Heshows, ina minimum of 
space, how the Estonian people preserved its identity all 
through the centuries of utter suffering, in the face of an 
unending series of Danish, Swedish, German and Russian 
invasion and overlordship. No doubt their language—akin 
only to the very few other branches of Finnish-Ugrish 
derivation—is part of the reason of their preservation. Yet 
other and stronger tribes, like the Celts, vanished while the 
Estonian peasants, serfs (why not say slaves ?) as late as the 
eighteen-twenties, subjected to forced labour right up to 

* Allen & Unwin. 1941. 8s. 6d. 
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1868, almost illiterate throughout the centuries of the growth 
of European civilisation, preserved their personality and 
emerged, after the Four Years’ War, a small nation-state of 
remarkable efficiency and a high standard of learning. Their 
story, told by the author in a popular, unpretentious style, is 
an inspiring example of endurance and final liberation. Its 
lesson, quite clearly, is that no power—whether Baltic 
German, Dane, Swede or Russian—can ever overcome the 
Estonian’s will to live his own life according to his own rules. 

This book, both readable and reliable, will open up a new 
world to most English readers, small, yet fascinating. It 
answers better than many theoretical works the great 
question : What is a nation? what is nationalism? Every 
schemer of plans about a new international order after this 
war should study Estonia’s example. It will teach him some- 
thing of the real forces which go to the making of states, 
nations, and thus also of federations of such nations, and it 
will therefore save him from many a pitfall which usually 
besets the way of the world improver. 


F. W. Pick. 


THE -SBCRE TOR ete 


After an interval of more than twenty-five years—The 
Holiness of Pascal was published in 1915—Dr. H. F. Stewart 
again approaches the great seventeenth-century genius, with 
a view to presenting some new aspects of his personality which 
may explain the fascination he has at all times exercised upon 
thoughtful men. The Secret of Pascal* shows him in debate, 
as a moralist and as a poet. With a personality of such 
religious fervour the spiritual element constantly asserts 
itself, but it is the express aim of the author to confine him- 
self to a secular standpoint. Here, with his vast erudition and 
intimate knowledge of seventeenth-century France, above 
all his long familiarity with the subject, he is in a position to 
give his readers a well-documented study. His account of 
Pascal in debate probes deeply into the character of the great 
controversialist, whose devotion to the cause of Truth bears 
the stamp of true religion. For to Pascal Truth is not a mere 
abstraction but “ the expression of God’s will and a means of 


* The Secret of Pascal. By Dr. H. F. Stewart. The Cambridge University Press, 1941. 
5s. 
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union with Him through Love.’”? In Pascal the moralist the 
author traces the same passionate desire for Truth which 
enables him to pierce beyond the worldly ideal of the honnéte 
homme to the ideal of perfect Christian morality. It is a 
weakness of the study that Dr. Stewart’s interpretation of 
‘Pascal’s views and attempts to live the Christian life lacks the 
key to Catholic piety. He is at his best when, in the third 
chapter, he gives a careful study of Pascal’s style, comparing 
it with that of other contemporary authors, showing how he 
strove to find for each thought the appropriate expression, 
and revealing as “the secret of his appeal and of his great 
strength ” his superb and immortal prose. 
IRENE Marinorr. 


TIM HARINGTON. 


General Sir Charles Harington has left us his memoirs.* 
Those who never knew him in the flesh will now under- 
stand why he had so many friends. It is a delighful book. 
* Tim ” Harington, as he was known to his friends, and as 
he calls himself in the title of his book, was a soldier with a 
distinguished record of activity which brought him into 
accidental positions of diplomatic consequence. One of the 
most interesting things about these memoirs is the way in 
which this frank, blunt, and shrewd soldier accomplished in 
his stride and without fuss an important and delicate diplo- 
matic duty. Perhaps the outstanding characteristic of Tim 
Harington is his frankness. It is a rare thing to come across 
a man who is devoid of artificiality, who therefore sees things 
as they are and has at his unconscious disposal the gift of 
good judgment and good sense. His sense of humour derives 
from the same source. He tells stories against himself, 
whether they happened at school or at the height of his 
career with the same dry, engaging frankness as he applies to 
others. To such a man pomposity is as unknown as deceit. 
He is exclusively concerned, not virtuously, but because such 
is the natural and simple order of things, with the truth. 
That, no doubt, is why he prints im extenso all the nice 
things said to him in letters from statesmen, generals, 

* Tim Harington Looks Back. By General Sir Charles Harington, G.C.B., G.B.E., 
D.S.0., D.C.L. John Murray. 12s. 6d. net. 
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admirals, high commissioners, crown princes and what not 
about his own performances. Why not? A more artificial 
man might be struck with complexes about modesty. In Tim 
Harington there is neither false modesty nor anything false. 
Great as were his achievements in war and in diplomacy, 
the true interest of his book remains its revelation of the man” 
himself. Yet the public matters are of intrinsic interest too. 
General Harington’s experiences with the Second Army in 
the Great War, his stories about Lord Plumer, his command 
of the Allied Forces in Turkey (1921-3) when his main busi- 
ness became diplomatic, not military, his Governorship of 
Gibraltar during the Spanish Civil War, his years in India 
and at Aldershot ; everything he did seemed to conspire to 
place him at the very heart of great events. 


G. G. 


THUCYDIDES AND VENISELOS. 


Generations of British statesmen derived political inspira- 
tion from an intimacy with Hellenism ; so too the greatest 
statesman of modern Greece. In a patriotic endeavour to 
make the Greek classics accessible to his fellow-countrymen, 
Veniselos devoted some ten years or more of his life to 
translating Thucydides into modern Greek ; and this great 
work is now published in two handsome volumes,* the editing 
of which Mme Veniselos entrusted to the piety and scholar- 
ship of the former Greek Minister in London, His Excellency 
Demetrius Caclamanos, 

By way of preface M. Caclamanos stresses Veniselos’s 
activity as a humanist and a Thucydidean scholar, showing 
that it was no casual coincidence which turned him into the 
most eminent of Thucydides’s translators, but rather a kind 
of spiritual affinity with his author, which is also apparent in 
the external circumstances governing the composition of their 
respective works. It was in exile that Thucydides first 
grasped the magnitude of the war which was being fought 
before his own eyes, and decided to become its narrator. It 
was in exile, after his defeat in the General Election of 1920, 
that Veniselos started translating Thucydides, as if to warn 
his country against the recurrence of events which bore a 


* The History of Thucydides, translated into modern Greek by Eleutherios Veniselos, 
edited by Demetrius Caclamanos, 2 vols. Oxford University Press. 21s. the 2 vols. 
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strange resemblance to those recounted by the historian of the 
Peloponnesian War. Furthermore, it was in Athens that 
Thucydides completed his work, and in Athens that his 
friends edited it after his death, as a vindication of both the 
man and his city. It was equally in Athens that Veniselos, 
‘after returning to power in 1928, completed his translation, 
which has now been posthumously edited by one of his political 
associates. 

Besides translating Thucydides in a style which the editor 
describes as a blend of the popular vernacular and the literary 
*‘ katharevousa,” Veniselos collected materials for a comment- 
ary which he probably never dreamt of publishing, as it 
merely grew up as a companion work to his translation. 
His editor regards as a “ task for the future ” the publication 
of “at least a selection ” of these observations, and we hope 
that such a publication may soon appear, since amongst them 
there must certainly be some which will enable us to recon- 
struct the judgment of one of the greatest of modern politicians 
on the greatest political historian of antiquity. I fancy that 
Veniselos’s papers will declare his conscious debt to Thucy- 
dides both as a statesman and a Greek; and, whatever the 
extent of that indebtedness, I cannot help thinking that it 
was the story of Pericles’s fight for the unity of Greece under 
the leadership of Athens that led Veniselos to conceive of the 
unity of the Balkan peninsula, and to found it on the common 
principles of democracy and freedom. 

Piero TREVES. 


SHORTER REVIEW. 


For those who want to get a first glimpse of German history (not 
so much of the facts, but of its curious aspects and essential trend) 
Dr. E. Stern-Rubarth’s Short History of the Germans (Duckworth, 
3s. 6d.) may be interesting reading. The author, a political refugee 
from Germany, uses in his narrative a somewhat modernising language, 
for instance fixing the German Drang nach Osten already at about 
800 a.D., seeing in the Anabaptist Kingdom of Miinster (sixteenth 
century) a fanatical Fuehrerprinzip according to the Hitler model, or 
representing Frederick II of Hohenstaufen as the first modern dictator 
who tried to establish a totalitarian state. German history, from ancient 
times up to present days, appears to him as a circle, beginning with the 
fight of savage tribes against Roman civilisation and being to-day 


- 
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again (or still) the fight of savages against European cultural traditions. 
We see from this outline, which must needs contain bold contractions, 
that the history of the Germans shows much more fanaticism and in- 
tolerance than that of the other great European nations, and that, as 
the author tries to prove, the peculiar characteristics of the modern 
Germans, especially their subservience, are to a large extent deeply 
rooted in their national character. Prussianism has in more modern 
times (since Frederick William I) won the upper hand against the more 
easy going and individualist Germans in the South and West, with the 
unfortunate result that Germany remained, till only recently, feudal, 
absolutistic, servile, an outsider in the progress of European civilisa- 
tion. Since Hegel it was the fashion in Germany to consolidate and 
idealise this Prussianism with the help of philosophy and so render it 
plausible also to the educated Germans who did not always feel too 
easy about it. For justice’ sake, it must be said that the author goes 
sometimes too far in his hatred. In science, hatred—as love—should 
always be kept under control by self-discipline. it 


OBITUARY. 


With deep regret the Editors announce the death of their highly 
valued colleague, Evelyn Mary Bunting, which took place on May Ist. 
Miss Bunting had been Assistant Editor and Secretary of TuE Con- 
TEMPORARY Review for many years. She carried out her responsible 
duties with never-failing care, great intelligence, wide range of interests, 
and above all with complete devotion to all the ideals of the Review. 
Thus she was a congenial helper and adviser of the Editors, and stood 
in friendly relations with the contributors. She may truly be said to 
have grown up into THe ConTemporary Review, for she was the 
right hand of her father, Sir Percy Bunting, throughout the latter years 
of his long and successful Editorship. 

Well educated as she was, the best equipment for her life work came 
from her home, from her distinguished parents, and from the large 
circle of men and women, eminent in every sphere of life—Religious, 
Political, Literary and Social—who were drawn to their home in 
Bloomsbury. Sir Percy and Lady Bunting attracted enthusiastic 
groups concerned with a truly cosmopolitan and comprehensive range 
of activities, carried on during a period of all-round progress, alike in 
the concerns of the spirit and in practical reforms. All these earnest 
and eager people became united in a truly catholic fellowship. Through- 
out her life Miss Bunting showed herself imbued with faithful devotion 
to these formative and inspiring influences. She has passed to her rest 
having fulfilled an unostentatious, but consistent, many-sided and 
fruitful career. 
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